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A Battle of Ideas 


O HEAR some people talk you would think that business 

was headed for the bowwows. Industry is to be regulated; 

profits are to be curtailed; the rich are to be taxed into 
poverty ; opportunities for success are over. 


What we forget is that business is a battle of ideas—and the 
business man or the salesman who has ideas, will continue to 
get business regardless of politicians, high taxes, or any other 
handicap. This truth has been neatly pointed out in the current 
issue of Batten’s Wedge. While aimed particularly at men who 
head up the business, it applies with equal force to the sales- 
men who act for those men in the field. The article follows: 


“From the day Columbus debarked his mob of mutinous 
wharf rats on Santo Domingo, America has been a land of 
disaster. So unsuited was it for civilized habitation that after 
two hundred years of effort, there was still only a fringe of 
terrified settlers along the coast. The hinterland swarmed with 
bloody-minded savages. It was a battlefield for the countries 
of Europe and kept going a few private fights of its own. Only 
queer people sought to make it their home—religious fanatics, 
refugees, black sheep, unwanted virgins, criminals and incom- 
petents. Finally, slaves were brought from Africa. 


“Its climate was atrocious, its soil thin, its rivers mostly 
unnavigable and its forests impenetrable. It really never 
should have been populated. 








“A casual reading of the history of the United States sug- 
gests that we have rarely been without a war on our hands. 
From the quiescence of Congress, it would seem that prac- 
tically every voter is eligible for a war pension. We must be 
a quarrelsome people. 


“If we may judge from the outpourings of our intelligentsia, 
the only capacity our business leaders have developed has been 
to organize periodic economic collapses. Our farmers are 
failures. Those of us who work are oppressed and those who 
don’t are pauperized. Our statesmen are stupid, venal or hired 
men of predatory octopi. Our railroads and public utilities 
constitute a majestic conspiracy to rob the entire people en 
masse. Criminals—even murderers—are the overlords of most 
of our cities. We owe ourselves so much money that the 
country is practically bankrupt, and what we don’t owe we 
have lent to Europe, much to the amusement of that cynical 
and insolvent continent. 


“That sort of thing has been going on for two hundred years 
and getting worse all the time. Just an unbroken record of 
wrongness. What a country! 


“And yet—the strange fate which governs the rise and fall 
of nations has given us a pretty fair break. In spite of our 
ineptitude and criminal tendencies, we have managed to ac- 
cumulate several hundred billion dollars’ worth of real prop- 
erty, figured on today’s gold content. We have more cars, 
bathtubs, colleges and miles of concrete than all the rest of the 
world put together. We have thirty million homes, most of 
them with more conveniences than are enjoyed by the nobility 
of other countries. We own most of the gold in the world, 
though why we own it is still a secret to most of us.” 


What is the answer: Ideas. Business is a matter of ideas. 
A business sterile of ideas is obsolete. So is a salesman. You 
need ideas to pass on to your customers to keep them from 
dying of dry-rot. You need ideas to meet new sales situations. 
You need ideas to increase the efficiency of the calls you make. 
You need ideas for everything and anything that you do. And 
the best way in the world to get those ideas is to do more 
reading. There is nothing like reading to stimulate the idea- 
creating cells in your brain. J.C.A. 
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Graphic Aids for Sales Managers 






QUOTA BOARDS—Moveable tapes pull across Board to 
show sales, quotas, etc., to date. Keep rivalry keen. In- 
crease sales. 


MAP MARKING DEVICES—Show Routes, Territories, 
Jobbers’ Branches, Dealers, Customers, Prospects, Com- 
petitor’s Sales, ete. Sixteen standard colors, over thirty 
styles—Strong Brilliant Hues Never Fade nor Chip Off. 
Sharp needle points. Any shape or style furnished. Send 
for Color Sheet. 
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CHARTING PAPER—To show sales, 
costs, quotas, advertising results, etc., OUTLINE MAPS—All styles, all 
by days, weeks, months and years sizes, World, Continents, Countries, 
by salesmen, branches or products. States, Counties, Cities. 


BLACKBOARDS—Plain or Ruled. BULLETIN BOARDS—Cork backed—plain 
or glass doors. IN AND OUT BOARDS—Large to show at distance or small for 
*phone operator. REMINDOGRAPHS—For call follow-ups—almost automatic. 
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General Electric Stages 
“Prosperity Parade” 


O DEMON- 
STRATE its 
faith and be- 


lief that America 
is on the march 
back to prosperity 
and that by July a 
tremendous buying 
surge will be in 
full swing, the 
General Electric 
Company is stag- 
ing a_ transconti- 
nental Prosperity 
Parade that is fir- 
ing the imagination 
of 10,000 dealers 
and salespeople. 
The “Parade” con- 


sists of eighteen 
General Electric 
sales executives, 
who are staging 


meetings of dis- 
tributors and deal- 
ers in 36 key cities. 
There are two di- 
visions in the pa- 
rade, each division 





“Every index today points to the 


coming of a great buying revival... 
we in the electrical appliance business 
are on the threshold of a new era which 
will 
From a telegram sent by Gerald Swope, 
president of GE to its distributors 
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surpass any previous period” 


carrying complete 
properties for sales 
and advertising 
meetings in every 
city on the “line 
of march.” 

Hailed 


where as the “ad- 


every- 
vance guard” of 
better 
“parade” has al- 


times the 


ready created a 
new enthusiasm 
and optimism 


General 
dealers. 


among 
Electric 
Commenting on the 
current upswing in 
the industry C. E. 
Wilson, vice presi- 
dent, said: “Every 
business index, 
every economic sur- 
vey tells us we are 
about to enter one 


of our greatest 
periods of pros- 
perity.” 

D. C. Spooner, 
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é 
“| BUSINESS GAIN | 
4 IS SEEN AHEAD} 
2 Official of Coneral. Electric says 7 
| — billion in purchasing power =| ' 
, freed by U. S. 1 
The United States 1s about to/|¢ 


“| “witness an unprecedented prosperity | « 

| parade, backed by more than $1,000,- | . 
000,000 in new pyrchasing power 
p | made possible by an outpouring of 
.e | federal funds,” A. E. Pierce, head 
q| of the market division of the Gen- 
d 


iq | eral Electric Company merchan- 
yal | dise department, Bridgeport, Conn., 
¢ | told 200 of the company’s sales rep- 


oe resentatives in Western New York 

mm god Lah aah rma yesterday in Hotel 

ler. 

— The occasion was the arrival here 

je | of General Electric Company execu- 

nm wed to impress upon dealers thé 
ity of preparation for the 


he 

uated upti in business pre- 
pe dicted for the country within the 
cof {next six months. 





The group, headed by Mr. Pierce, 
«.— Included C. C.. Barnes, manager of 





ve laundry adver teing of the 
‘ve cn Re 92 zidon, ar istant 
<a de- 


Currine from the “Courier-Express” 
announcing the arrival of the GE Pros- 
perity Paraders in Buffalo. The 
papers in all of the thirty-four cities 
which the paraders visited in the swing 
across America all played up the good 
America is on a parade back 


news- 


news that 
to prosperity 


Jr., assistant appliance sales manager and 
leader of the “parade” is the company’s 
apostle of good cheer. “A year ago,” he 
told the GE salesmen, “we were hope- 
less and fearful. We were like a log jam, 
with more material than we could use. 
We needed some dynamite. In my opinion 


“Signs are unmistakable that business 
will constantly improve for the next six 
months. It is likely that most business 
men would agree with this forecast. But 
I wonder how many business men ap- 
preciate how great this improvement is 
likely to be. It is conceivable, although 
this is not a prediction, that we may find 
ourselves temporarily in something like 
a buyers’ panic. 

“From the president of our company 
on down we are firm in our belief of the 
early return of prosperity and better 
times. While I am not in a position to 
speak authoritatively on other businesses, 
I can say that starting with August of 
last year, we have enjoyed a volume of 
business which more than offsets the loss 
in the early months of 1933—and in fact, 
brought our total 1933 business to some 
178 per cent of our 1932 business. On a 
representative group of electrical appli- 
ances sold by the General Electric Mer- 
chandise Department, our business in- 
creased 68 per cent for the fourth quarter 
of 1933 over the first quarter. In addition 
to sales figures, commercial research 
points to a decided upswing in the com- 
ing months. 


Need of Confidence Important 


“There is just one thing which will per- 
mit this indication of coming prosperity 
to continue and improve,” he said, “that 
is confidence. Anything which upsets 
confidence retards the return of pros- 
perity. 

“Constantly, selfish interests are en- 
deavoring to tear down the structure 
which has given us this recovery and 
which makes possible a bright future 
which is ours if we do not permit it to 
be destroyed. When I say selfish interests, 
I mean people in certain parts of our 
financial structure. I mean, professional 
politicians who feel that they must op- 
pose the present administration; I mean 
those few economists who very sincerely 
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Tue General Electric Prosperity Paraders invade the South. From left to right: 
J. Lange, A. L. Atkinson, Miss Dororny Parrorr, C. T. Wanpres, J. M. McNEIL1, 
D. C. Spoonrr, Jr., W. M. Camp, J. M. Wicut, W. D. Yares 


believe that they must resist the present 
trend. Whoever they are and whatever 
their reason, let us not forget what has 
been accomplished and what the future 
holds for us. 

“Some of their stories are dangerously 
interesting and plausible. For example, 
they tell us that the Recovery Program 
will cost twelve billion dollars, and that 
it will saddle posterity with taxes and 
debts which it will be unable to pay. Let 
us consider this twelve billion dollars. 
As far as you and I and our families 
are concerned, our individual shares are 


$200 apiece—less than what we will spend 
on candy and cigarettes during the Re- 
covery Program. 

“The so-called ‘great problem’ facing 
us is whether or not we can afford fo 
give an amount equal to our candy and 
cigarette money to insure the safety of 
our homes and the maintenance of our 
present form of economic and social life. 
I think we can. 

“Confidence is the thing we must all sell 
in 1934 above all other things. The man 
who spreads confidence is a leader. The 


man who spreads only pessimism is an 
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obstruction to your progress and mine. 
Let me quote you an example. Some 25 
years ago in the Iroquois Theatre in 
Chicago, an actor backstage smelled 
smoke. The smoke might have been com- 
ing from a dangerous fire in the theatre; 
it might have come from a fire outside the 
theatre; it might have been coming from 
harmlessly burning waste in a safe metal 
container. But this man did not think. 
He was a prophet of disaster. He rushed 
onto the stage and shouted ‘fire.’ 

“Six hundred people in that theatre 
were killed—not by fire, but crushed to 
death in the panic. They filled the doors, 
they filled the staircases so that the great- 
est task of the firemen was to dig out the 
bodies before they could reach the source 
of the smoke. 

“Contrast that story with this: 

“Jimmy Morton, playing in the Alham- 
bra Theatre in Los Angeles smelled smoke. 
The smoke might have been coming from 
a dangerous fire in the theatre; it might 
have been coming from a fire outside the 
theatre; it might have been harmlessly 


“Me-First” 


HARLES F. ABBOTT, whose un- 
C timely death came as a shock to his 

many friends in the sales world, 
was famed for his shrewd observations on 
salesmanship. Some years ago he or- 
ganized the National Sales Managers’ 
Association, of which he was president. 
When the steel industry decided that bet- 
ter selling and marketing methods were 
needed to promote a greater use of steel, 
and set out to find the best sales mind 
in America, Abbott got the job of run- 
ning the newly formed Institute of Steel 
Construction. As managing director of the 
Institute he played an important part in 
introducing creative selling methods and 
in the setting up of a code governing 


burning waste in a safe metal container. 
What did this fellow Morton do? Did he 
rush onto the stage and shout ‘fire’? 
No! He was a leader. He first found the 
stage fireman and reported the situation, 
stepped in front of the curtain and said 
in effect: 

“We have had a litile trouble back- 
stage and unfortunately will not be able 
to put on the third act. I like to give my 
audience their money’s worth, so we have 
arranged that everyone will be reim- 
bursed at the box office as they pass out. 
In the meantime, I will sing you the 
songs which the program stated I would 
sing in Act 3.’ 

“The orchestra struck up the music for 
Act 3. The audience walked out of the 
theatre without a person being scratched. 
Incidentally, the theatre was gutted by 
flames. But Jimmy Morton was a leacer. 
He took upon his shoulders the respon- 
sibilities which were delivered to him. He 
instilled confidence. This is the mark of 
leadership. 

“Preach Confidence!” 


Salesmen 


fair sales practices for that industry. 
Charles Abbott firmly believed that a 
salesman who wants to “take out” must 
first of all “put in.” He believed that in- 
telligently creative salesmanship was the 
answer to most of the ails which beset 
business prior to the codes. When the 
code for the steel construction industry 
was finally adopted, shortly before Mr. 
Abbott’s death, he made the following 
statement in an address: 
“Salesmanship,” he said, “in this new 
scheme of things must be helpful rather 
than pestiferous; welcome rather than un- 
welcome; informative rather than bally- 
hooed; 
armed and serviced rather than forced.” 


researched rather than strong 


Are There Too Many *“ 
SALESMEN? 


Salesman’s association 
wants minimum wages 
and territorial protec- 


tion fromthe NRA 


By GEORGE L. WILLMAN 


to read in one of the trade publica- 

tions that an organization called the 
National Commission Salesman’s Asso- 
ciation has been formed in Hackensack for 
the purpose of securing for commission 
salesmen the benefits of the NRA. A peti- 
tion sent by this association to the Na- 
tional Recovery Administration in Wash- 
ington protests against the conditions 
under which commission salesmen are com- 
pelled to work. It sets forth that outside 
salesmen have suffered losses due to the 
fact that the field is being overcrowded 
with itinerant salesmen, for the most part 
recruited from the ranks of the unem- 
ployed. It states further that many em- 
ployers are planning to crowd the field 
still further by hiring more salesmen than 
ever, to a point where the average man will 
be unable to eke out a bare living. The 
association wants a code. They want this 
code to provide a minimum wage which 
would restore the buying power of this 
group. They want better sales organiza- 
tion. They want assurance that their ter- 
ritories will not be divided during busy 
seasons, that there shall be no charge- 
backs against commissions—and no doubt 
they want a forty-hour week. 


|: WAS interesting and a bit amusing 





Grorce L. Wittman, the author of 
this article is well known as a salesman, 
sales manager and sales counselor. He 
won his spurs selling Studebaker auto- 
mobiles, and rose to be Wisconsin dis- 
tributor. He is a thorough believer in 
the partnership principle in the relations 
between a salesman and his house 


In this day of organized minorities you 
can hardly blame these salesmen, the ma- 
jority of whom sell electrical refrigera- 
tors, for appealing to Washington in the 
hope they might improve their position. 
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But it seems to me they are off on the 
wrong foot. Not that I doubt they have 
their problems, as we all have, but be- 
cause if there is any one thing that is 
going to keep this country going forward, 
it is more salesmen and not fewer sales- 
men. There are still several millions of peo- 
ple out of work. The NRA is primarily 
interested in getting jobs for these un- 
employed workers. The natural and obvi- 
ous way to get these people back at work 
is to increase the velocity of sales. How 
else can the velocity of sales be increased 
except through salesmen? 


Why Favor Salesmen? 


Another point about this petition which 
seems inconsistent to me, is that these 
salesmen want guaranteed earnings. I have 
been a commission salesman. I have no 
desire to be any other kind of salesman. 
A man who works on a commission is in 
business for himself. He is in the same 
position as any merchant or any other 
small business man, with the added ad- 
vantage that the company which employs 
him relieves him of many responsibilities 
which the independent merchant has to 
shoulder. When he goes to work he is given 
a franchise in the way of the exclusive 
right to sell in a certain territory. Who 
ever heard of an independent merchant 
starting up in business under such favor- 
able conditions? Not only does the mer- 
chant have to put up anywhere from one 
to fifty thousand dollars of his own capital 
to stock and equip his store, but there is 
probably a competitor across the street or 
around the corner. He never knows what 
morning he will come down and find a 
chain store has opened up near by, or that 
the druggist has decided to put in a de- 
partment in competition with him. 

Is the NRA going to protect every 
business man from competition and 
guarantee his profits? Why should it 
do it for the commission salesman and not 
for the commission merchant? 

If I were a commission salesman I cer- 


tainly would not want my business regu- 
lated from Washington. Common sense 
tells me that if the good offices of the 
NRA are to be used to guarantee to all 
salesmen a minimum income, that current 
rates of commission must be greatly re- 
duced, or the price to the consumer greatly 
increased. 

For my part all I ask is a product to 
sell that fills a real need. The price must 
be right, of course, and the commission 
fair. Beyond that I will take my chances, 
just as I would expect to take the same 
chances were I opening a store instead 
of a sales territory. I do not particularly 
care about how large or how small my 
territory is, or whether it is going to be 
cut down or increased in later years. So 
long as there are enough people with 
money enough to buy what I am selling, 
and I can make twenty calls a day on 
actual prospects, I am satisfied. 


I’m in Business for Myself 


Given those conditions I should feel 
a mighty poor salesman, if I could not 
step out and make more money than any 
minimum wage set up by the NRA. The 
idea of the minimum wage might be all 
right for certain kinds of factory help. 
It might be all right for retail clerks or 
even some salaried salesmen. But the very 
fact that I am on a commission gives me 
the right to write my own pay checks, 
and if I don’t write checks large enough 
to meet my needs, nobody but myself is to 
blame. I certainly don’t want an NRA 
crutch to lean upon. Nor do I want any- 
one telling me that I can only work so 
many hours a day; or that I can’t work on 
Saturdays, or that I cannot work more 
than 520 hours in a thirteen-week period. 
If I want to work sixteen hours a day 
that is my business. And there is no good 
reason why I should not work sixteen 
hours a day, because every order I close 
gives employment to just that many more 
people. It brings recovery just that much 
nearer. 
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oe FOR USE OF DISTRICT MANAGER 
== IMPRESSION RECORD 
RATING SCALE FOR SALESMAN APPLICANT 


Scale of Points — 
EXCELLENT in any division 10 powmte 
-. ;* 


AGE GRADE IS UNDER 65 Date_ 19 


FAIR > e = 
POOR “ a” Applicants Name 





Fase 





HEALTH: Consider the applicant’ s physical fitness for strenuous saleswork. Judge whether 
he will be able to work c without i Pp by illness. Credit points as per scale. | 
PERSONALITY AND CHARACTER: Consider the applicant's ability to express himself, use 
of good grammar, forcefulness of speech and pleasing voice, ability to listen as well as talk; tact, 
optimism and general good fellowship, freedom from bad habits, loyalty to previous employers, | 








sincerity, straightforwardness and ability to win and hold confidence. Judge how he would use 
these qualities in presenting KARDEX to the Prospect as compared with the Salesman selected. 
Credit points as per scale 








IGENCE: Consider the applicant's ability to grasp and solve problems, his mental 
alertness, imagination and observation. Judge how he will use his intelligence in the presence 
of the Prospect as compared with the Salesman selected. Credit as per scale 


} 

| EDUCATION AND Consider = epplicant’ s general and technical education; 
les 

| 

| 





EXPERIENCE: 

his knowledge of public affairs and o selling methods, customer's | 
problems, competition; his previous employments, especially those of more than two years dura- | 
tion. Judge whether he will be able to talk intelligently to the Prospect in the language of the | 
Prospect, as compared with the Salesman selected. Credit as per scale. 
INDUSTRY AND EXECUTIVE ABILITY: Consider the applicant's business training, power | 
to concentrate, memory, receptiveness to new ideas, analytical powers, initiative, decision, judg- 
ment, vision, energy, perseverance, reasons for applicant wanting position, his desire to make 
money, his tenacity of purpose and ambition. Base your judgment on his Personal History 
Sheet, all reports, and your impression from contact with him and compare with the Salesman 
| selected. Credit as per scale 
| RECOMMENDATIONS AND ALL THINGS CONSIDERED: | Consider reports from the ap- 
licant’s previous employers and from any other sources—both the contents of the reports and 
reliability of the sources. Consider his financial condition, those dependent on him. Judge 
from your entire impression of the applicant how he compares with the Salesman selected. Credit 
as per scale. 
AGE: Credit—1!0 points for age between 26 and 36. 

Credit— 8 points for ages between 24—28 and 36—40 | 

Credit— 6 points for ages between 22—24 and 40—45. ° 

Credit— 4 points for ages under 22 or over 50. | 
| PERSONAL APPEARANCE AND MANNERS: Consider the applicant's facial expression, 

physique, bearing, clothing, neatness, voice, cheerfulness, self-confidence, courtesy, poise and 
enthusiasm. Judge how well the applicant will impress prospects as compared with Salesman 
selected. Credit points as per scale. Total 





























Remarks 


What Sort of Impression 
Do You Make? 


UPPOSE that you were the sales 
manager of your company. Suppose 
further that you were casting about 

for a good salesman—a man who could 
be depended upon to produce a steady 
day in and day out volume of business; 
who is capable of growing into a position 
of responsibility, and who will work in 
double harness. Then suppose that you 


applied to yourself for the job. Would 
you get it? 

Foolish? Not at all. Nobody knows your- 
self better than you. You might be smart 
enough to pull the wool over the eyes of 
a sales manager who had never seen you 
before and squeeze into a job to which 
you were really not entitled. But with you 
doing the hiring there is no chance for 
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that. You know 
where you are 
weak; you know 
what your failings 





NEGATIVE QUALITIES 


In grading your sal ppli ts, look carefully for the Negative 
Qualities enumerated below. We do not want men with these 
qualities. When you find them to any pronounced degree, do not 





- Men who are under 24 or over 45 years of age. 

. Men whose fingers are stained with cigarette nicotine. 

- Men who look away from you when talking. 

- Men who gamble; play cards for money; follow the horse races, 


visit road houses or drink intoxicants. 


. The rolling stone who has constantly shifted from job to job, 


and is looking for a soft-snap, salary job. 


- The man who has made a failure in a majority of his previous 


- The man who has an offensive breath, or one who naturally 


sprays saliva into your face during conversation. 


. The man who is fat and flabby, or more than 10 per cent 


over the normal weight for his height and age. 


. The man who cannot see the tremendous sales possibilities in 


KARDEX within 15 minutes after it has been shown to him. 


are and you know, 
better than any- consider applicant further. 
body else in the m 
world, just exactly 2 
how you rate as a 3 
salesman. Who then 4 
is better able to 5 
measure you off, 
and determine your ° pain. 
true worth in a 7 
sales organization? 

For the purpose 9 
of the test we are 9 
going to make, sup- a 


pose we use a blank 


- Handsome, Ladies’ Men, of effeminate appearance, with high- 


pitched voices. 





which was devel- | 11. Men who are unable, or unwilling, to give bond at the 
| expense of the Company, and upon request. 


oped some years 
ago by the Kardex 
Company, before 
it merged with 
Remington-Rand. 
This form lends 
itself particularly 
well to the test we 
are going to make 


employers. 


education. 


because % explains ——— 


and weighs’ the 
importance of every factor that enters 
into the make-up of a successful salesman. 
It was designed for the use of district 
managers as well as home office executives. 
It served to establish a series of definite 
tests which could be uniformly applied 
to all salesmen seeking positions. It pro- 
vided for grading those qualifications the 
company felt a good salesman should have, 
with the understanding that no salesman 
whose average fell below eighty would get 
a job. In addition, this company set down 
eighteen negative qualities which barred a 
salesman from securing a job. These you 
will find tabulated in an accompanying 
box. They were printed on the back of 
blank. 

With the form before you, you come to 


12. Men who condemn, or speak disrespectfully of their former 


13. Men who have never saved money. 
14. Men who have not at least the equivalent of a high school 


15. Men who have sour 
16. Men who buy and sell stocks, play the stock market. 
17. Men who have impediments in their speech. 

18. Men who are not neatly dressed. 





dispositi , or p natures. 





yourself to land_a job on your sales force. 
You are mighty proud of that sales force. 
You have spent the best years of your 
life in picking and training the men who 
comprise it. Every man jack of them is a 
two-fisted, hard-hitting business producer. 
There is not a man in the outfit whom you 
would not be glad to call a friend and 
to have as a guest at your home. To your 
way of thinking they are the finest bunch 
of fellows that ever clubbed together, and 
you are proud to be their leader. So you 
have to be hard-boiled about any recruits. 
It is not just a matter of doing some poor 
chap who is down on his luck a good turn 
and giving him a job. You cannot afford 
to let any bad apples get into the barrel. 
Well, the first thing you are concerned 
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about is your health. The instructions on 
this point read: “Consider the applicant’s 
fitness for strenuous sales work. Judge 
whether he will be able to work continu- 
ously without interruption from illness. 
Credit points as per scale: Excellent, 10 
points; good, 8 points; fair, 6 points; poor, 
4 points.” If it were somebody else apply- 
ing to you for the job you would probably 
insist upon his taking a medical examina- 
tion. Most companies do these days. But 
since you are the one seeking the job, it 
won’t be necessary. But be honest about 
it. Perhaps you have been neglecting your 
health lately. You tire out more easily 
than you used to; you can’t stand up under 
long trips; you suffer from headaches or 
stomach trouble; your feet can’t “take 
it” the way they used to. If you cannot 
honestly rate yourself at least “good” on 
the health test, you should make it your 
business to get yourself in shape. Talk to 
your family physician or go through one 
of the clinics. Find out what is wrong, 
and what you can do to raise your rating 
under this head. Perhaps your trouble is 
too much weight, which an adjustment of 
diet might correct. 


Are You a Good Listener? 


“Consider next the applicant’s ability to 
express himself, use good grammar, force- 
fulness of speech, ability to listen as well 
as talk; tact, optimism, general good fel- 
lowship and freedom from bad habits, 
loyalty to old employers, sincerity, 
straightforwardness and ability to win 
and hold confidence”—that’s an order. 
You will have to be very frank with your- 
self before making this appraisal. We are 
apt to think our habits are perfect, when 
in reality they are much below par. It is 
not just a matter of leaving the booze 
alone, or not being a gambler or a play 
boy. Salesmen with loose habits soon drop 
out of the picture. The fact that you are 
very much in the picture should relieve 
your mind on that point. But how about 
the seemingly unimportant habits such as 


using your evenings profitably, getting to 
bed at a decent hour and conducting your- 
self in the way that you expect a member 
of a sales organization likes yours to per- 
form? 

Coming now to intelligence: Naturally 
you feel that the least you can rate your- 
self on that point is “excellent.” We all 
have a bit of egotism or we would not be 
good salesmen. But think of the most in- 
telligent salesman you know. Let him 
represent “par.” How do you check 
against him? Does he grasp a situation 
more quickly than you do? Can he see 
through a customer’s smoke screen more 
easily than you? Has he kept on the main 
track so far as his job is concerned, and 
not jumped about so much as you? These 
are just a few of the tests you can make 
to gauge the degree of intelligence you 
possess. Don’t kid yourself. If you only 
rate “fair” put it down at “6”; then be 
intelligent enough to strive to handle your- 
self and your job in a more intelligent 
way with an eye on the main gate. 


Receptivity to New Ideas 


So far as general education and experi- 
ence is concerned that is a matter of rec- 
ord rather than of opinion. Your appli- 
cation blank will tell its own story. But 
when you come to the next question: “In- 
dustry and Experience” you will need to 
ask some very searching, and I fear em- 
barrassing questions. “Consider,” the blank 
suggests, “the applicant’s business train- 
ing, power to concentrate, memory, re- 
ceptiveness to new ideas, analytical 
powers, initiative, vision, judgment, 
energy, etc.” 

One of the earmarks of a real salesman, 
particularly a salesman of specialized ex- 
perience is breadth of vision. It reflects 
perhaps more accurately than any other 
one thing his mental qualifications for sell- 
ing. So many salesmen become “set” in 
their ways and in their attitude toward 
ideas which are the least bit out of the 
usual. It is one (Continued on page 42) 











An Interview by Eugene Whitmore 
with E. J. Bush, vice president, 


Diamond T Motor Car Company 


A Good Salesman “Beats 


Every 


ARLY in 1931 we appointed a new 
dealer in a little city in eastern 


Iowa. This dealer employed a sales- 
man, and in the entire year of 1931 sold 
just two of our trucks. In 1932 this dealer 
sold 26 trucks. In 1933 the same dealer 
and the same salesman sold more than 60 
Diamond T trucks. 

“Because this is an excellent record 
for a small community, I went out to visit 
this dealer to find out how he was show- 
ing such a splendid increase in business. 
I am sorry that I cannot report any one 
thing this dealer or salesman was doing. 
There was nothing unusual or spectacular 
about their methods. They had no trick 
approaches, no special plans or methods. 
But they were doing everything that any- 
one could do to sell trucks. 

“My check-up convinced me that the 
salesman had shown a Diamond T motor 
truck to everyone in his territory who 
remotely might be called a prospect. Every 
truck owner in town knew something 
about our product. The salesman was con- 
stantly circulating, showing, talking, dem- 
onstrating. No prospect had an _ op- 
portunity to forget the various features 
of our trucks, because the salesman and 
dealer had covered their prospects 
thoroughly. And because they had done 
that there was almost a constant stream 
of buyers coming into the office. 

“To back up the salesman the dealer 
was giving superb service. He kept a 
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Bush” 


close check on every truck to see that it 
was giving satisfaction. When a truck 
began to pile up mileage—say something 
like 20,000 miles—he’d call up the owner 
and say, ‘Bring that Diamond T truck 
in here and let me go over it.’ With the 
truck in the shop the dealer would give it 
a thorough inspection. He’d check the 
engine, gears, electrical system, and every- 
thing else that might possibly need atten- 
tion. Then he’d question the driver to see 
whether or not the truck was getting 
sufficient oil and grease, proper care. He’d 
urge the owner and drivers not to over- 
load the truck. With such service, that 
dealer and salesman turned every owner 
into an enthusiastic booster for our trucks. 

“This dealer’s operation proves two 
things that I have always maintained to 
be necessary for any successful sales 
operation. First, we must have teamwork. 
The salesman, no matter how much he 
may know about his product, or how 
hard he may work, can make little prog- 
ress unless he is backed up by an effi- 
cient and well-managed service. In the 
motor truck business, or in any branch 
of the automobile business, service is 
vitally important, and can make or break 
the best selling organization ever put to- 
gether. 

“The next important consideration is 
the salesman’s own knowledge of his 
product and the way he circulates. He 
must see every prospect. He cannot be 
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Tue more doors you open—the more orders you should close 
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content to see a few prospects occasion- 
ally, or to sit in his office and wait for 
prospects to come to him because he thinks 
everybody knows where he is located. I’d 
rather have a salesman who is out cir- 
culating among prospects every day, who 
does not have such a wonderful person- 
ality, than a salesman who has a com- 
pelling and persuasive personality, but 
who thinks that his personality will bring 
business to his office. 


Success Is No Secret 


“The kind of salesman who makes a big 
success is the salesman who beats every 
bush. I cannot emphasize this simple and 
fundamental fact too strongly. It is the 
biggest factor in the work of virtually 
every successful salesman in this busi- 
ness.” 

The windows from Mr. Bush’s office 
open out upon the yard where finished 
trucks are prepared for shipment. As he 
talked, I glanced out the window to watch 
the line of bright, shiny new trucks com- 
ing out of the factory. A group of men 
were busy crating some of these new 
trucks for export shipment. The noises 
from the factory and the activity that was 
apparent were proof that Diamond T 
truck salesmen and dealers were “beating 
every bush” in their territories. I learned 
that 1933 was the largest year in the 
company’s history—approximately 35 per 
cent ahead of the company’s previous 
peak year which was 1929. Last year was 
140 per cent ahead of 1932, and sales for 
the first four months in 1934 are from two 
to three times ahead of the same period 
in 1933. In March, 1934, the company 
turned out more trucks than during any 
previous month since the company was 
established. 


So far as I have been able to learn, the 
Diamond T Motor Car Company’s sales 
suffered less, in comparison to peak vol- 
ume, than did the sales of any other 
motor truck manufacturer. All through 
the depths of the depression sales held up 





surprisingly well. This was because the 
company made a special effort to main- 
tain all the members of its organization in 
jobs at a time when most companies were 
dismantling their organizations so fast it 
made people dizzy. 

In the course of my interview with 
Mr. Bush he made one remark that I’d 
like to have every salesman, every sales 
manager, and every business man paste 
in his hat, or put down on paper under 
the glass top of his desk. The remark was: 
“Business these days is like a six-day 
bicycle race. The minute one team spurts 
ahead, every other team takes out after 
the leader in a mad effort to catch up. 
You can’t afford to let down for a minute. 
If you do, you are behind the procession 
before you realize it. 


Salesmen Must Circulate 


“This spirit in business is the greatest 
incentive. we have for improvement. In 
our business today we are giving the cus- 
tomer infinitely more value for every dol- 
lar he spends with us than we were ever 
able to do in the past. In 1928 our lowest 
priced truck cost the user $1,450 and we 
thought it was the best value on the mar- 
ket. Today a far better truck of the same 
capacity costs the user $595. You couldn’t 
sell the old truck today for $595 even if 
you ‘asked $1,450 for our present one.” 

I asked Mr. Bush what he’d do if he 
were to start out now as a truck salesman 
in a town or city where there were but 
comparatively few Diamond T motor 
trucks. “The first thing I’d do would be to 
get in a truck and drive it to the office 
or home of every truck prospect in my 
territory. Even if I could obtain but a 
five-minute interview with each prospect, 
I’d try to have him get in my truck, 
drive it, and study its specifications. I’d 
try to show the truck to every present 
truck owner in my territory. In doing this 
I’d be certain to find some owners who 
were ready to buy a new truck and then 
I’d get down to (Continued on page 43) 
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An Open Letter to 
Mr. Norman Thomas 


Dear Mr. Thomas: 


As a salesman I naturally was interested in the interview which you gave 
on April 12 to Advertising Age. The part that particularly interested me was 
where you say advertising will disappear almost entirely under a Socialist 
state because it is wasteful and useless. 


Since advertising is a form of selling, I assume that you regard salesmen as 
equally wasteful and useless, and that they too, would disappear almost 
entirely. Of course, by doing away with advertising you would also do away 
with the publishing industry, including printing, paper making, engraving, 
commercial art and all the allied trades, since they cannot survive without 
advertising. By doing away with salesmen there would be no further need 
of the so-called service trades which exist mainly to distribute products 
which salesmen sell. Adding together the total number of people employed 
in these “useless and wasteful” industries I find that they number approxi- 
mately 20,000,000 or about one-third of our working population. Under the 
socialistic scheme of things, I take it that these people will be transplanted 
to farms and factories and employed in making “useful” things. 


Of course, I’m just a salesman, and don’t know much about higher economics, 
but what I don’t understand, Mr. Thomas, is when these 20,000,000 people 
get back into “useful” employment and our social system has been purged 
of advertising men, salesmen and all the other parasites now living off the 
workers, what are you going to do with the things they make and crops they 
are going to grow? After all a man can eat just so much; wear just so many 
clothes; use only two or three automobiles. Your answer, I suspect, would 
be that if everybody in the country were put back to work making useful 
things, nobody would have to work hard. We could all live the life of Riley 
and just work when the spirit moved us. We could elect to work only two 
hours a day, five days a week; or we might concentrate our work to say, 
Tuesdays, and play around the rest of the week. While I don’t know much 
about farming I wouldn’t mind it on a ten-hour-week basis. I’m strong for 
“Less Work and More Pay.” 


One other detail. I read the other day about a place called Rome where 
they had a somewhat similar idea of life without work, only they carried 
it a step further. These Romans fixed things so that they didn’t have to 
work at all; they just spent a few hours a day running the world. They 
arranged it so that all the other people in the world had to support them 
in luxury. Having a lot of time on their hands they went in for Wine, Women 
and Song in a big way. Then one day they woke up to find that the Vandals, 
who didn’t have any advanced ideas but did have a desire to divide up the 
wealth that was Rome’s, were overrunning the country. What the Vandals 
did to those Roman play boys was nobody’s business, Seems to me that 
other countries have had much the same experience when they began to sit 
around on their fannies with nothing to worry about except the quality of the 
free beer the government dished out. But then, I guess I’m old-fashioned 
and not up on these new ideas. 














FAMOUS SALESMEN OF HISTORY—IV 


Saul of Tarsus 


By GEORGE DARTNELL 


was Emperor of Rome and Pontius 

Pilate was procurator of Judea, Jesus 
of Nazareth came into Jerusalem. His 
teachings had attracted wide interest in 
and around Capernaum. So when He came 
to preach in Jerusalem great crowds 
gathered to hear Him. Some of His teach- 
ings were communistic and against the 
holding of private property. The High 
Priest of the Jews, one Capiaphas, fear- 
ing that the talk about a new Kingdom 
would be misunderstood by the Romans 
and used by them as a pretext to do harm 
to the whole Jewish people, moved to 
have Him crucified after the custom of 
the times. 

The “revolution” collapsed. A handful 
of His followers, who had loved and fol- 
lowed Him from Galilee, retained their 
faith in His Kingdom. They were known 
in Judea as the Nazarenes. They lived as 
He had taught them to live, despising 
riches, sharing all their goods in common 
and finding their reward in the complete 
subjugation of self in service to the One 
whom they had now come to regard as 
the Christ. The sheer faith of the Naza- 
renes, coupled with the pure and unselfish 
lives they led, stirred the imagination of 
the Jewish people. But always there was 
the riddle of the Crucifixion. “If Jesus 
was the Son of God, why did God permit 
Him to die on the Cross?” 

The situation of those early Nazarenes 
was a marketing problem. They had a 
Product for which there was a crying 
need. It had been tested and found sound. 


[ THE year 30 A.D., while Tiberius 


Its possibilities were so great that very 
few Nazarenes realized what a Good Thing 
they really had, or if they did realize it, 
they didn’t know what to do with It. In 
plain English—they needed a salesman. 
Somebody who could take the idea of the 
Kingdom of God, find the right answer to 
the objections that were impeding Its 
progress and sell It to the civilized world 
—not merely to Judea and Syria, where a 
church had already been established, but 
to the Greeks and the Corinthians and 
even to the Romans themselves. 

The Nazarenes found this salesman in 
the person of Saul of Tarsus—a Gentile 
whose Roman name was Paul. He had 
never seen Jesus nor heard Him preach. 
But he was a religious thinker and teacher 
in Alexandria while Jesus of Nazareth was 
preaching the Kingdom in Galilee. Paul 
had been influenced by Mithraism. And 
he saw at once the tremendous vision of a 
Christian world. He saw how the teachings 
of Jesus, if universally followed, would 
bring an end to greed, war and much 
suffering. He understood what most Chris- 
tians never realize, that the Gospel of 
Christ is not a religion, but religion itself 
in its most universal and deepest signifi- 
cance. 

A man of education and learning, 
versed in the ways of the world, with a 
knowledge of people beyond the narrow 


‘confines of Judea, Paul saw that to spread 


the Gospel in a big way it was necessary 
to do more than present a motive and a 
mode of living which the Nazarenes were 
doing. What was needed was a doctrine 
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of belief. He saw the limi- 
tations which stood in the 
way of a purely “intellec- 
tual” religion and he drew 
upon the ancient idea of a 
priesthood and a ritual to 
provide that thing which 
the doctrine of the Naza- 
renes lacked—the idea of a 
sacrificial person who offers 
himself up to God as an 
atonement for sin. Jesus 
was to him the sacrificial 
Easter lamb who died for 
us so that our sins might 
be forgiven. 

It was a completely satis- 
factory explanation of the 
Crucifixion. It gave the 
foundation for a Christian 
Creed or belief, which Paul 
and his fellow apostles 
could take out and “sell” 
on a world-wide scale. He 
personally “sold” the Paul- 
ine doctrine in Judea, 
Antioch, Athens, Corinth, 
Ephesus and Rome. With- 
in two decades of the 
Crucifixion the Christian 
religion was attracting the 
attention of Roman procon- 
suls throughout the Em- 
pire. Under the influence of 
Paul, Christianity became 
more tolerant of private 
property; it would accept 
wealthy adherents without 
insisting upon the communication of their 
riches, but it set its face firmly against 
the immorality and the idolatry of Rome. 

What sort of man was this Gentile 
apostle of Christ? How did he make the 
people of these far-flung cities see the 
problem of immortality as he saw it? 
What system did he use to spread this 
Christian doctrine of a new birth? 

For one thing, he was a man of tremen- 
dous energy. He was no dreamer. He set 








Saint Pavutw’s Cathedral in London, a creation of 
Sir Christopher Wren’s, commemorates one of the 
best selling jobs since history began 


a mark for himself and stayed on the 
main track until he arrived. He dominated 
those with whom he came in contact and 
used flat, positive statements to carry 
conviction. He never temporized with a 
situation, but he met it squarely and 
frontally, as a reading of his various 
epistles will show. 

The strength of St. Paul’s preaching 
lay in the hope he held out for the salva- 
tion of men’s souls and the life hereafter. 
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This was a big order to have to sell to 
pagan people who believed that when you 
were dead you were dead, in spirit as well 
as in body. “Be not deceived,” he said, 
“evil communications corrupt good man- 
ners. Awake to righteousness and sin not: 
for some have not the knowledge of God. 
I speak this to your shame. 

“But some man will say, ‘How are the 
dead raised up? And with what body do 
they come?’ 

“Thou fool, that which thou sowest is 
not quickened except it die: And that 
which thou sowest thou sowest not that 
body shall be, but bare grain, it may 
chance of wheat, or of some other grain; 
But God giveth it a body as it hath 
pleased Him, and to every seed his own 
body. 

The Explanation of the Resurrection 


“All flesh is not the same flesh, but there 
is one kind of flesh of man, another flesh 
of beasts, another of fishes, and another 
of birds. There are also celestial bodies, 
and bodies terrestrial: But the glory of 
the celestial is one, and the glory of the 
terrestrial is another: There is one glory 
of the sun, and another glory of the moon, 
and another glory of the stars: For one 
star differs from another in glory. 

“So also is the resurrection of the dead. 
It is sown in corruption, it is raised in 
incorruption: It is sown in dishonor, it 
is raised in glory: It is sown in weakness, 
it is raised in power: It is sown a natural 
body, it is raised a spiritual body. There 
is a natural body, and there is a spiritual 
body. 

“Behold I show you a mystery. We shall 
not all sleep but we shall all be changed. 
In a moment, in a twinkling of an eye, at 
the last trump: for the trumpet shall sound 
and the dead shall be raised incorruptible, 
and we shall be changed.” 

Some idea of the affirmative tone which 
St. Paul used in his missionary work is 
found in the first epistle to Timothy. “I 
charge thee before God and the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and the elect angels, that 


thou observe these things without pre- 
ferring one before another, doing nothing 
by partiality: 

“Lay hands suddenly on no man, neither 
be partaker of other men’s sins: keep 
thyself pure. 

“Drink no longer water but use a little 
wine for they stomach’s sake and thine 
often infirmities. 

“Some men’s sins are open beforehand, 
going before to judgment; and some men 
they follow after. 

“Likewise also the good works of some 
are manifest beforehand, and they that 
are otherwise cannot be hid.” 


Selling Is Teaching 


In his relations with the varied people 
among whom he worked, Paul considered 
himself their teacher. He set himself on 
no pedestal. He talked with them rather 
than at them, but when he said a thing 
he said it positively, conclusively. The 
very certainty of his own belief made 
others believe in him and the doctrines he 
taught. Here then is the great lesson in 
salesmanship which the success of St. 
Paul teaches: The highest form of selling 
is teaching, and those salesmen who 
achieve lasting success invariably are those 
who consider themselves “teachers.” They 
do not come to argue with a man, nor to 
put anything over on a man, nor to trick 
him or high-pressure him into doing what 
they want. They come, on the other hand 
to acquaint him with certain truths which 
he may not know. Whether it is the Truth 
of Life, or truth about a thing, the same 
talents are required. We must be sincere, 
as St. Paul was sincere. We must believe, 
as St. Paul believed. We must be direct 
and simple in our reasoning, as St. Paul 
was direct and simple in his reasoning. 
And last, but not least, we must be fired 
with that energy and steadfastness of 
purpose which characterized and _ so 
abundantly rewarded the efforts of the 
apostle of the Gentiles. Nothing can stop 
a sincere man with a definite purpose. 
























The Price-Cutting Dealer 


Gets a Jolt 


UMEROUS decisions by the Su- 
N preme Court of the United States, 

as well as rulings by the Federal 
Trade Commission have held that when 
a dealer bought a thing, that it was 
his to do with what he desired. If he 
wanted to cut the price that was his busi- 
ness. The right of the manufacturer, whose 
good will was often ruined by such price 
cutting, was not considered. The manu- 
facturer was finally given the right to re- 
fuse to sell that dealer further merchan- 
dise, but that was not very effective as 
there were so many ways around the 
hurdle. Now a new experiment which all 
salesmen will watch with interest is under 
way. It will test the application of the 
principle, laid down by the U. S. Supreme 
Court in the New York “Milk” case, as 
applied to retail price maintenance. 

On April 23, the Bushwick-McPhilben 
Corporation, distributors in Greater New 
York for Sparton radios established uni- 
form resale prices for the new Sparton 
models. They were delivered only to deal- 
ers who entered into a new form of agree- 
ment with the distributor, providing that 
the resale prices thus established, shall be 
maintained by the dealers in selling to the 
public. If this plan succeeds as promises, 
this development may point the way for 
all manufacturers of trade-marked ar- 
ticles to establish a minimum resale price 
and make it compulsory for retailers to 
maintain those prices. 

To appreciate the importance of the 
innovation it is only necessary to recall 
that radio has been notorious among 
American industries for the ruthless price 
competition which has raged ever since 
radio came into prominence as a public 
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attraction. Hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars in sales have been made every year 
without a penny of profit to manufac- 
turers, distributors or retailers—indeed, 
with serious losses. Lacking any firm 
price foundation in the retail field, 
demoralization has spread throughout the 
industry. Retailers have failed by the 
thousands, have been unable to pay their 
bills or furnish decent employment to 
their sales or service men with the result 
that distributors and factories have also 
been put out of business and wage-earners 
with those dependent upon them have 
suffered. Thus the “saving” that the public 
was supposed to receive in cut prices at 
retail have been paid back with compound 
interest in the form of distress, unemploy- 
ment and bankruptcies in an important 
new industry which under more whole- 
some conditions would have offered steady 
and increasing work at high wage rates. 
In short, radio is the perfect example of 
the “chiseling” and greed for temporary 
advantage which is so largely responsible 
for the depressed general conditions which 
called the NRA into existence. Repugnant 
to American institutions and traditions is 
the undue concentration of business 
amounting to substantial monopoly which 
has accompanied the price-cutting tactics 
of the recent era. 

To deal with these prevailing conditions 
through codes has proved too great an 
undertaking to be handled with the needed 
dispatch throughout all our industries. 
Confusion of counsels has resulted in 
strikingly unequal treatment of the same 
questions in the various codes. In the 
automobile, oil and lumber trades, for ex- 
ample, there are some fair trade practice 
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provisions which enforce price arrange- 
ments such as are left quite indefinite in 
the general retail and wholesale codes as 
well as many others. 

In drawing most of the codes the pecul- 
iar position of trade-marked articles in 
popular demand and their abuse as cut- 
price “loss leaders” by dealers has not 
been distinguished from the very different 
position of unidentified goods and raw 
materials which are not susceptible to such 
abuses. Much of the disappointment with 
the NRA among smaller business men is 
due to this failure on the part of those 
who passed upon the code provisions, to 
discriminate between these differences 
which business men engaged in distribu- 
tion know to be real and vital but which 
to consumers’ representatives, professional 
people, economists, legislators and others 
without actual merchandising experience 
are little more than arguments which they 
do not know how to weigh against the 
arguments of those who profit by trading 
upon the reputations of popular and well- 


advertised articles as cut-price “bait.” 

On this account more than any other 
one thing, an unfortunate distrust has 
arisen between the great body of smaller 
merchants on the one side and those on 
the other who think they are protecting 
the consuming public by frustrating the 
merchants’ efforts to secure code provi- 
sions to do away with the vicious competi- 
tion on leading trade-marked merchandise 
which they know has wrought such havoc 
in their ranks and has been mainly re- 
sponsible for the concentration of business 
in the chain systems and department 
stores. They understood that the great 
objective of the Recovery Act was to do 
away with the misleading and destructive 
“chiseling” which led to economic break- 
down and monopolistic control of the 
markets by a few mammoth distributing 
‘organizations. To them, therefore, it has 
appeared that some well-meaning officials 
in the Recovery Administration and on 
the Consumers’ Board have been used as 
cat’s-paws by the very interests which have 
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fattened off the abuses which they were 
trying to correct, to preserve these preda- 
tory privileges. To the officials it has 
doubtless seemed that the merchants were 
seeking to gouge the public. 

Both sides have erred in failing to draw 
a sharp distinction between trade-marked 
and other merchandise and fo make suit- 
able provisions for each. But the dis- 
affection in the ranks of the retailers and 
their baffled discouragement is unquestion- 
ably placing a drag upon recovery be- 
cause they handle some 78 per cent of all 
the products of our farms and factories 
and until confidence and good feeling are 
restored among them they will not go 
forward and place orders in the volume 
that they otherwise would. Manufacturers 
and their wage-earners suffer as a result. 
In point of fact, the retailers in striving 
to insert price protection clauses in their 
code did not have in mind to apply these 
provisions to miscellaneous merchandise. 
They were thinking only of the promi- 
nent, branded items which are used as 
“loss leaders” but they did not make this 
clear. And in any event codes are not the 
normal or most efficient vehicle for achiev- 
ing the correction they were arriving at 
and which is in the interest of all whole- 
some elements of the public. 

Asked for his opinion of the new agree- 
ment, Dr. Lee Galloway, former head of 
the Department of Commerce and In- 
dustry at New York University and one 
of the foremost economists in this branch 
of the subject said: “The plan adopted 


by the Bushwick-McPhilben Corporation 
is in the highest interest of the Consumer. 
Maker and user are the two principals in 
the economic scheme. All others are 
agents either of one or the other. Nothing 
is more important than that the Consumer 
be enabled to know who the producer is 
and to hold him responsible for the quality 
of his product as well as all claims made 
about it. When goods are bought on the 
makers’ reputation it is a meeting of 
minds between producer and consumer and 
it is both good economics and good public 
policy to have the price set by the maker 
so long as the goods are in open competi- 
tion and the consumer has a free choice 
between competing products. This is the 
sensible way of avoiding ulterior, wasteful 
price manipulation by middlemen which 
destroys independent merchants and 
leaves the public dependent on monop- 
olistic distributors.” 

Dr. Crichton Clarke, General Counsel 
for the Alliance Against Frauds and a 
recognized legal light in resale price con- 
trol says:— 

“I am fully acquainted with the prin- 
ciples and details of the resale price 
agreements made by Bushwick-McPhilben 
Corporation with their dealers and provid- 
ing for uniform resale prices on Sparton 
products. In my opinion the plan is legal 
in every way, entirely in accord with the 
letter and spirit of the National Industrial 
Recovery Act and not repugnant to either 
the Sherman Anti-Trust Act, the Common 
Law or any Statutes of New York.” 


“Tf a product is better and people know about it, an 
almost unlimited sale is inevitable. The team mate of 
quality is advertising. When the two are pulling 
together, they are irresistible.” —BattEN’s WEDGE 
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What the 
Well-Equipped Salesmen 


Are Carrying 


By JOHN 


tional Cash Register Company’s 

famous sales conventions, John H. 
Patterson, the founder of the business and 
granddaddy to most present-day methods 
of selling, said that showing a prospect 
what a thing would do was twenty-two 
times more effective than telling him 
what it would do. He based his contention 
on the fact that the eye receives and 
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registers impressions twenty-two times 
faster than the ear. 

From that principle most of the modern 
ideas about visual sales equipment have 
evolved. Today no real salesman would 
think of going before a prospect without 
visual equipment. The salesman who used 
to boast about the business he was able 
to close without “samples” is a back 
number. He may still be getting some 





Tuts type of zipper portfolio is popular with agents of the Travelers In- 


surance Company 
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business, but almost with- 
out exception the men 
who are hitting on sixteen 
cylinders are those who 
sell out of a brief case, or 
a sample case, or other 
“show-me” equipment. 
The widespread favor 
which this type of equip- 
ment enjoys naturally has 
led to many _ inprove- 
ments and developments. 

Among these improve- 
ments is the zipper type 
of portfolio, which can 
be opened up in a jiffy. 
This type of equipment 
is very popular with 
salesmen because it is 
light, can be brought into 
action quickly, and can 
be fixed up with pockets 
and other devices to per- 
mit more effective selling. 
Some of these cases are 
very good looking. 

Best results in the use 


of this sort of sales 
portfolio are obtained 
when the contents are 


carefully and thoroughly indexed, and 
arranged under tabs according to appli- 
cation. There is nothing which slows up 
a demonstration, and irritates a prospect, 
more than being required to read over or 
even look over a mass of data that does 
not bear directly upon his immediate 
problem. Salesmen forget that the peo- 
ple they are contacting are not especially 
interested in how a product is made. They 
clutter up their presentation with pic- 
tures of the factory, with testimonial let- 
ters from users whose application is 
entirely different from the person to 
whom they are talking. They drag into 
the demonstration a mass of unrelated 
data, especially statistical data. They 
think that because these things are of 
great interest to them as sellers that they 
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SALESMEN who sell with photographs find the easel 
type of portfolio far ahead of the old style ring binder 
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will be of equal interest to buyers. That 
is anything but true. The only thing that 
completely interests most buyers is 
profits, and the spearhead of any sales 
presentation or portfolio should be a 
dollar sign. 

Not long ago a certain Chicago firm 
decided to prepare a new sales kit for 
its men. So it called in New York 
expert. He looked over the equipment 
which the salesmen were then carrying. 
“It is a great deal better than nothing,” 
was his comment, “but it doesn’t ring the 


a 


bell of the buyer’s cash register.” That 
same criticism can be made of most of 
the sales demonstrations that are in use 
today: they are clever and attractively 
arranged, but they don’t make that old 
cash register jingle loud enough. 
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A salesman selling a sales service in 
Minneapolis seems to have caught the 
idea of building up a sales portfolio so 
that it talks to his prospects in their own 
language. He has equipped the portfolio 
with two sets of visible index records, the 
lower edge of each card projecting a half 
inch or so below the card above it. The 
lower part of the card has a celluloid 
cover, with a colored strip traveling 
under it. This colored strip when moved 
into position completely blanks out the 
typewriting on the bottom of the card. 
Each card in the index covers a certain 
application of the sales service to a manu- 
facturing business, so that if all the cards 
were exposed there would be about sixty- 
four different uses for the service shown 
on the visible part of the cards. But since 


all manufacturing problems are different, 
the salesman, before the interview, goes 
over the cards in his portfolio and blanks 
out all those which are not of immediate 
and direct interest to the man he is going 
to sell. In this way he confines his talk 
only to subjects and data of direct in- 
terest, and he lessens the danger of the 
man looking under subjects which might 
lead off onto a side track. 

Lately photographs are being used a 
great deal in sales work; especially photo- 
graphs of installations of industrial 
equipment and views suggesting ways of 
using the thing that is being sold. The 
time-honored plan of showing such photo- 
graphs was to put them in a ring binder 
and push them under a man’s nose. This 
was not so good, because the prospect 
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would have to either take the book in his 
hand or lean over to see the picture 
properly. If the salesman wanted to call 
attention to any feature on one of the 
photographs he had to pull his chair up 
close to the prospect and make himself 
somewhat obnoxious. It was not a par- 
ticularly impressive way of showing a 
photograph. It is not surprising that sales- 
men are fast shedding these old-fashioned 
ring binders for easel portfolios which 
can be stood upright on a man’s desk. 

The old joke about the customer who 
asked the salesman to let him see a 
sample of his product, and the sales- 
man’s reply: “Wait until I go back to the 
hotel and get my sample case” is pretty 
much moth-ridden by now. But there are 
still salesmen who lose business because 
they leave the sample case in the car, 
or check it in the depot or hotel. Some 
of the opposition to carrying a sample 
case has been the difficulty of getting a 
buyer to stay hitched long enough to lay 
out the line. The modern salesman hasn’t 


that hurdle to get over. He carries a 
sample case built on the cantilever prin- 
ciple. He unsnaps the cover, pulls out the 
bottom tray and the whole line is displayed 
before the buyer, the whole operation tak- 
ing less time than it has taken to tell you 
about it. 

In the last year progress has been made 
in designing sample cases that look like 
brief cases rather than young trunks. 
The square corners that have such an un- 
comfortable habit of jabbing you in the 
legs as you walk, have made way for a 
roll-top type of case which gets entirely 
away from the “trunky” look of its prede- 
cessors. Indeed, it is getting so that 
you cannot tell what a salesman has in 
his brief case. One salesman walked into 
the office the other day with a neat look- 
ing pigskin case that gave the impression 
he was one of Mr. Insull’s battery of 
lawyers, but when he flipped a catch at 
the top, and the front of the brief case 
fell away it exposed a complete model in 
aluminum of a fire alarm system. 


Legal Tips for Salesmen 


ON’T sign any legal paper either 
D written or printed without reading 

and understanding it. Don’t sign, 
as a co-maker, indorser or guarantor on 
anyone else’s promissory note, check, or 
on any contract, just to oblige, for you 
may have to pay. Don’t sign any wage 
assignment whether separately or as part 
of an installment or conditional sale con- 
tract without knowing the possible con- 
sequences to yourself and family. Don’t 
sign a claim agent’s release in case of 
personal injury, without legal advice. 
Don’t settle a claim for personal injuries 
until you know from good medical advice 
whether they are likely to have any lasting 
effect. Don’t secure personal loans from 
unlicensed finance or loan companies— 


you may be the victim of a “loan shark.” 
Don’t try to draw a will, business agree- 
ment or other important legal papers, 
without the advice of a good lawyer. Don’t 
ignore any legal papers served on you for 
you may make it impossible to defend 
your case later. Don’t, if a tenant, make 
a deposit without a receipt in full stating 
just what it is for. Don’t remain as a 
tenant after your written lease has ex- 
pired, or ignore an automatic renewal 
clause, for you may be held for another 
term. Don’t hold out your rent for failure 
to repair, or move because of unlivable 
conditions, without consulting a lawyer. 
Don’t take your landlord’s spoken promise 
to let you give up your lease, or to make 
repairs or to reduce your rent. 











Trial of John Doe—Salesman 


At which members of the Toledo 
agency, Connecticut Mutual 
Life Insurance Company learn 
something about time control 


BFORE the curtain is drawn, a 
Bu beating with gavel is heard and 

the Judge shouting in a loud voice, 
“Where's the jury? Where's the jury?” 
The curtain is drawn. The Judge is found 
seated at his bench, the two attorneys at 
a table, left center, and the plaintiff-de- 
fendant in a chair downstage right. 

Atty. for Plaintiff: (As curtain is 
drawn, indicating audience.) There, your 
honor, is the jury. 

Judge: Well, it’s about time. (To some- 
one in audience.) Hey you, sit down. Now 
then, we’re all here, all but the clerk. 
We'll do without the clerk. What is this? 

Attys. for Plaintiff & Defense: (Both 
arising and speaking as one.) This, your 
honor, is the case of John Doe vs. John 
Doe. I’m the attorney for the (plaintiff 
defendant.) 


Judge: Just as I thought. (To Doe.) 
Who are you? 

Doe: Why I—I—I— 

Atty. for Defense: That, your honor, is 
the defendant, my client, John P. Doe. 

Judge: (Leans over to shake hands with 
defendant.) How are ’ya? Yes, now, 
where’s the plaintiff? 

Doe: Your honor, I—I’m the plaintiff. 

Judge: What is this, a game? (The two 
attorneys jump up and the judge gives a 
lusty gavel beat.) Order. Now one at a 
time. (Points at attorney for defendant.) 
You tell me. 

Atty. for P.: This man is my client, the 
plaintiff, John P. Doe. We charge the de- 
fendant with having made malicious, want- 
on, and felonious depredations on his own 
time with consequent injury and impair- 
ment to the legitimate fruits thereof. In 
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other words, the plaintiff has been vic- 
timized by him. (Pointing with rhetorical 
sternness at the plaintiff-defendant who 
immediately changes from a look of right- 
eousness to cringing one.) 

Judge: All right, but after this, speak 
English. Mr. Doe, this is a serious charge. 
Gentlemen of the jury, let me make it 
clear to you at the inception of this 
momentous adjudicature, that we are here 
concerned with the allegation of an 
offense, the subversive and _ pernicious 
nature of which strikes at the very roots 
of our lives. Time, it has been said, is 
the essence of all constructive work. Time 
indeed is the stuff life is made of. The 
man who steals time, you must remember, 
is a fool or rascal, or perhaps both. Fi- 
nally, that we may proceed with proper 
gravity to a discharge of the responsibility 
before us, let me repeat to you the words 
of Ben Franklin, “If time be of all things 
the most precious, wasting time must be 
the greatest prodigality.” Proceed with 
the case for the plaintiff. 

Atty. for P.: I call the plaintiff, John 
Doe. (Doe takes the stand at the right of 
bench.) 

Judge: So help you God. 

Doe: So help me God. 

Judge: So help him God. Go ahead. 

Atty. for P.: Is your name John Doe? 

Judge: Skip that. 

Atty. for P.: Are you in the life in- 
surance business? 

Doe: Yes, sir. 

Atty. for P.: How long? 

Doe: Five years. 

Atty. for P.: How do you know? 

Atty. for D.: I object. The evidence is 
incompetent, irrelevant and immaterial. 

Atty. for P.: Your honor, I’m about to 
show that the plaintiff Doe has absolutely 
no way of telling how long he’s been in 
the life insurance business except by 
counting his birthdays. It’s important. 

Judge: Consider it shown. Go ahead. 

Atty. for P.: It has been proved and 
demonstrated that you have no way of 


telling how long you’ve been in the life 
insurance business except by counting 
your birthdays. In your own language, 
why is this? 

Doe: I allege that the said Doe did 
maliciously, feloniously and— 

Judge: In your own language, he said. 

Doe: Well, your honor, this guy Doe 
—the trouble is to tell the truth—I don’t 
know. You see—I’ve been sorta goin’ 
along entertaining the belief that I was 
workin’ up to—at least close on to—ca- 
pacity and making a fair living more or 
less when one day I wises up to the fact 
that there are other fellas, fellas with 
nothing on the ball that I haven’t got, 
that are making my production look 
anaemic. I scouts around to find out how 
they’re doin’ it, and I’m dad-blamed but 
most of ’em knew. But when I came to 
stack it up against what I was doing, so 
help me your honor, I couldn’t, cause the 
fact of the thing was J didn’t know. 

Atty. for P.: So you didn’t know, but 
what did you suspect? 

Atty. for Defense: Object. 

Judge: Overruled. Go ahead. 





Doe: I suspected, your honor, that the 
said Doe did carelessly and heedlessly 
allow, condone, and permit a seepage of 
my time and effort through gross negli- 
gence in the matter of charts, statistics 
and records. (To his attorney.) How’m I 
doin’? 

Atty. for P.: Great keep it up. (To 
attorney for Defense.) Your witness. 

Atty. for Defense: Now, Mr. Doe, in 
your testimony—which I must declare 
was most irregular—you saw fit to imply 
that granting your production to have 
been unsatisfactory, the causes therefore 
might be found in the absence of figures 
and records. Did it never occur to you, 
Mr. Doe, that you might find an explana- 
tion at once more simple and more ac- 
curate in your own ability as a salesman? 
In other words, Mr. Doe, let me ask you, 
do you consider yourself a natural born 
salesman? 
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Atty. for P.: I object, your honor, I 
object. 

Judge: Objection sustained. My good 
sir, you offend the court. I tell you it is a 
well recognized point of selling law that 
the selling process is a business process, 
dependent less upon native or inherent 
ability than upon the factors of initia- 
tive and planned work. Remember that. 
Jury, you remember it, too. And try to 
remember this also, that these factors of 
initiative and work should be based upon 
definite information culled from previous 
experience. Proceed. 

Atty. for Defense: Your honor, you 
make it very difficult. I think, for the 
time being we'll rest. 

Doe: (Yawning.) That’s a good idea. 
Could do with a little nap myself. (Starts 
leaving the stand.) 

Atty. for P.: Here you, where you 
going? I call the defendant, John Doe. 
(Doe scurries back to the stand.) 

Judge: There’s too much Doe around 
here. Do you swear that you are now the 
defendant? 

Doe: I feel very uncomfortable. 

Judge: As it should be. Proceed. 

Atty. for D.: Your honor, this man is 
now my client. Do you mind if I handle 
him first? 

Judge: No, but make it snappy. I don’t 
like you. 

Atty. for D.: Yes, sir. All right Doe, 
answer sharp now. You are charged by 
the plaintiff with having squandered his 
time and reduced the efficiency of his 
efforts. Tell the jury what time you leave 
your house in the morning. 

Doe: I leave my house at quarter of 
eight, every morning. 

Atty. for D.: And you get home? 

Doe: I usually get home about six. 

Atty. for D.: And between time what 
do you do? 

Doe: (Mumbling.) Why, I work. 
Judge: What? 

Doe: (Louder.) I work! 

Judge: I hope you do. 


Atty. for D.: Tell me, during that in- 
tervening time, do you or do you not at- 
tend movies, frequent pool rooms, roost 
in the office or otherwise generally occupy 
yourself in respect to time in the manner 
described as frittering? 

Doe: I do not. 

Atty. for D.: Tell me, do you or do you 
not keep your prospect files in respect- 
able shape, route your calls, prepare for 
your interviews and otherwise comport 
yourself in a manner becoming to an 
underwriter and a gentleman. 

Doe: I do. 

Atty. for P.: Do you mean a gentleman 
of leisure? 

Doe: 1 do. 

Atty. for D.: He does not. You know, 
that should be stricken from the record. 

Judge: There is no record. Order. Go 
ahead. 

Atty. for D.: I don’t have much further 
to go. I have shown, and conclusively, I 
think, that the said Doe has not thieved, 
pilfered or debauched the time of the 
said Doe in any way, shape or manner of 
the word. He has worked and slaved long 
and industriously for the five years he has 
been in this business. If the results are 
not all that the said plaintiff, Doe, would 
wish, he must look somewhere else for 
his reasons. The defense rests. (Défendant 
again tries to leave the stand.) 

Judge: Here you, Doe, you get back 
there. Cross examination for the plaintiff. 
And make it good, or I'll have to take a 
hand myself. 

Atty. for P.: It'll be good all right. 
Now, Mr. Doe, you’ve told us, you’ve been 
in the business five years. Will you now 
tell the court approximately how much 
life insurance you have put in force dur- 
ing that time? 

Doe: Yes, sir, about a million, I guess. 
‘Atty. for P.: I see. (To the jury.) The 
defendant has put in force about a mil- 
lion. Defendant, will you now look alive 

and focus your mind on these questions? 
A. In the first (Continued on page 44) 
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Westinghouse 
Quota Busters 


Go to Town 


in a Big Way 


erator salesmen are wearing broad 

smiles these days. They are “Going 
to Town” as the saying goes, with their 
pockets bulging and a head full of ideas 
for spending their fat commission checks. 
Don’t let anybody “kid” you—these West- 
inghouse quota busters toss a mean rope 
and they are shooting Old Man Quota 
so full of holes that he already looks like 
a Swiss cheese. April was the best month 
in the history of Westinghouse refrigera- 
tors, and rivaled March when sales ran 
97 per cent ahead of last year. 

R. C. Cosgrove, manager of household 
refrigeration sales for Westinghouse, is 
highly optimistic about the spring outlook. 
According to last reports the South- 
western District was leading the organiza- 
tion in the “Going to Town” activity with 
better than 60 per cent of quota already 
in the bag and a whoie month to go! 


| JIVE thousand Westinghouse refrig- 


* * * 


Do you remember a few years ago all 
the big fuss that was made over an ar- 
ticle which ran in one of the weekly maga- 
zines citing a long list of reasons why a 
salesman should NOT work on Sunday? 
One wise-cracker in commenting upon the 
article pointed out that he couldn’t see 
any point to the argument since sales- 
men never worked anyhow! 

However, the Good Word specifically 
requires that we should do a good deed 
each day. And you can hardly blame 
an Electrolux salesman for believing that 





SaLesMAN Batrp gets out of the sad- 
dle long enough to change horses on his 
way to town. The opinion in the West is 
that no riding is too hard for the West- 
inghouse refrigerator boys who are 
“Going to Town” in one of the most ex- 
tensive sales activities ever undertaken 


by this energetic organization 


the best deed he can possibly do on ANY 
day, is to plant a few Electrolux refrig- 
erators around his territory. Why stop 
doing good on Sundays? Is it not written 
the “better the day the better the deed”? 

That must have been the philosophy of 
I. V. Rets, sales manager and O. K. 
Wiu1aMs, salesman, for Seufert Brothers, 
Electrolux dealers in Kansas City. They 
needed four additional orders to win a 
sales bet, so they got going one Sunday 
afternoon about two o’clock and by mid- 
night had bagged three of the four orders. 
No doubt the fourth was attracted by the 
crowd. 


[33] 
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Here is a story which Frep E.wenrt, 
sales manager for the Seng Company 
tells in a mixed crowd: “A salesman stay- 
ing at a Detroit hotel was annoyed by 
somebody pacing the floor directly above 
his room. Unable to stand for the commo- 
tion any longer, the salesman went up- 
stairs to investigate. The man who opened 
the door was the picture of despair. “Say, 
buddy, what in hell are you trying to do, 
wear a hole in the floor?” 

“No,” the floor walker replied, “I’m in 
a tight spot, I have $2,000 due at the 
bank at 3 o’clock tomorrow and can’t 
think of one single way that I can raise 
the money.” 

“What of it,’ said the salesman, “a 
lot of things can happen before 3 o’clock 
tomorrow. Go to bed and let the bank 
walk the floor the rest of the night.” 

In the morning’s mail the worried one 
received a letter from a dear old aunt, in 


which was enclosed a check for $5,000 
with the request that her nephew take care 
of it—which he did. 


* * * 


A salesman selling Hagen’s Honey 
Center golf balls stopped for a haircut 
and shave one morning at eleven o’clock. 
Another salesman asked him how much he 
paid at the barber shop. “I spent a dollar 
in all,” answered the salesman. “Well that 
was a pretty expensive haircut,” remarked 
the other salesman. “You once told me 
that your calls were worth $2.00 each in 
commissions to you, and you could have 
made at least four calls during that hour. 
So you are sporting a $9.00 haircut. If 
you went into a shop and the barber asked 
you $9.00 for a haircut you’d walk out on 
him. But that’s what you paid. Why not 
attend to personal matters when you can’t 
make calls?” 





Tuose Georgians are putting the GE Hot Point electric range on the 
map this year! Georgia Power Co. sells ’em as fast as they can get ’em. 
Down in Rome, Ga., Division Sales Supervisor W. B. Farnsworth has 
decreed that his leading salesman each month shall be elevated to the 
“Jaybird Seat” and shall receive homage from one and all 
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Ensemble Selling 


Digested from “Cold Facts” 
Kelvinator Sales Corporation 
April, 1934 


Kelvinator dealer chanced by a drug 
store and remembered that he needed 
some new razor blades. 

He knew exactly what he wanted, “Five 
Gillette blades, please,” he said to the 
clerk, “the 25c package.” The clerk 
reached in the drawer and drew out a 
larger package. “Forty-five cents today 
for ten,” he smiled. The Kelvinator man 
said, “OK!” 

That wasn’t all. The clerk went into a 
regular campaign. Still smiling, he asked 
the customer if he had enough shaving 
cream, toothpaste, shaving lotion. “Some 
real specials on these things today,” he 
smiled again. 

The funny part of it was that the dealer 
really did need some of these things. His 
shaving cream was just about gone and 
he was out of toothpaste altogether, So 
there really wasn’t much else to do but 
get some new supplies. He left that store 
with a sizable package . . . and an idea, 


I ALL began one evening when a 


Why couldn’t this same plan be used 
in connection with the sale of Kelvinators 
(or whatever you may be selling) ? 

The next morning he consulted one of 
his salesmen who was delighted with ap- 
plying that idea. 

Now, whenever a new Kelvinator is 
sold, they give Mrs. Buyer a ring on the 
*phone and ask her if she wouldn’t like 
to have them put some new linoleum on 
the floor before the refrigerator is in- 
stalled. Of course, she usually says her 
present floor covering is good enough, but 
when she is told that it is certain to look 
shabby in comparison with her nice new 
refrigerator she usually begins to give in. 
And that’s when an offer is made to send 
a man to her home to measure up and 
give her an estimate. 

Nore: No matter what you are selling 
you can use this ensemble idea in some 
form or another. Too many salesmen lose 
business because they are afraid to ask 
for a larger order. 


[35] 
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The Battle for the Consumer’s 


Dollar 


By Proressor Wo. B. BAILEy 


Digested from “The Travelers Protection” 
The Travelers Insurance Company 


May 2, 1934 


T IS estimated that the national income 

of the American people dropped from 
about ninety billion in 1929 to less than 
forty-five billion in 1932. In other words, 
it shrank to less than half of the 1929 
level. During that time the sale of con- 
sumer’s goods decreased only 15 or 17 
per cent. But the sale of durable goods, 
goods paid for out of savings or by the 


raising of investment capital, is reported 


to have shrunk to about 20 per cent of 
the 1929 level. 

“What does this mean to the insurance 
salesman?” (Or any other salesman.) 

“Simply that as wages, salaries and in- 
vestment income decreased, the recipients 
of these incomes could not reduce their 
expenditures for consumers’ goods to any 
marked extent, because they had to buy 
food and clothing in order to live. Their 
expenditures for consumers’ goods were 
like a fixed overhead charge which had 
to be carried on, no matter what hap- 
pened to their incomes. But what they 
were forced to do was to cut down their 
purchase of durable goods, such as auto- 
mobiles, new homes, etc., and also the 
money invested in life insurance and 
securities. As a matter of fact, in many 
cases income was reduced to such an ex- 
tent that after the necessities of life were 


purchased, there was nothing left over for 
investment in life insurance or for the 
purchase of durable goods. 

“Perhaps, by taking a specific example, 
I can make this a little more clear. Here 
is a man who in 1929 was earning $4,000 


a year. Three thousand out of his $4,000 
was needed to buy the necessities of life 
for his family. The fourth thousand was 
available for investment in life insurance, 
securities or could be used to finance the 
purchase of a new home, new furniture 
or a new car. 

“Suppose his income is reduced by 25 
per cent, what does he do? He can’t re- 
duce the amount spent for necessities by 
very much because his family must con- 
tinue to be fed properly, clothed and 
sheltered, so he must compensate for this 
thousand dollar loss of income by virtually 
wiping out his margin for investment. In 
this case, the thousand dollar loss in in- 
come would wipe out his entire margin for 
investment and the only way he could con- 
tinue to pay premiums on such life in- 
surance as he might then be carrying 
would be through such benefit as he might 
receive from the drop in the cost of living 
lowering his expenditures for necessities. 
As the average income for the country as 
a whole was reduced more than 25 per 
cent, you can see why there has been little 
margin for the purchase of new life in- 
surance during the past few years, 

“I have taken the trouble to explain 
exactly what happens to margin for in- 
vestment when income is reduced because 
it helps to explain what is happening now 
‘that incomes are increasing again. 

“Take our man who formerly earned 
$4,000 a year, but was reduced to $3,000 
during the depression. That 25 per cent 
cut wiped out most of his margin for 
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investment and life insurance. Thanks to 
the drop in the cost of living, his living 
expenses which were $3,000 in 1929, may 
have been reduced to $2,700, leaving him 
just about enough to keep in force his 
present life insurance. Suppose he re- 
ceives a 10 per cent increase in pay, does 
this mean merely a 10 per cent increase in 
his ability to buy new insurance? No! 


$300 increase actually doubles his premi- 
um paying capacity. Previous to the in- 
crease his income had been $3,000, his 
living expenses $2,700, leaving him a mar- 
gin of $300. But when his income is in- 
creased to $3,300, his margin for invest- 
ment and the purchase of durable goods 
jumps from $300 to $600 or doubles, while 
his living expenses remain the same. 


The Salesman’s Day 


From Forbes Magazine 


By Ericu Branpeis 


He ruled the world. 
Then came the depression. 

The calamity howler had his day. 

His wailing could be heard around the 
globe. 

1933 brought the new deal and the Blue 
Eagle. 

The professor had his day. 

He was to reconstruct the world—re- 
build broken business with charts and 
scientific formula. 

Today the salesman rules supreme. 

He restocks empty shelves. 

He reclothes those who have become 
shabby and worn. 

He replaces dilapidated automobiles 
and threadbare tires. 

He builds new homes for those who 
have lost theirs during the deluge. 

When prosperity comes again—as it 
must and will—the salesman will be its 
pioneer. 

The good salesman knows no defeat. 

He is the soldier, in the service of his 
firm, who knows that no business can suc- 
ceed without selling. 

His battle is fierce—he must break 
down sales-resistance, old-fashioned pre- 
judices, sharp competition. 

But there is joy in his fight. He knows 


[: 1928 the financier had his day. 


that every sale made is a definite step 
toward progress and recovery. 

He is the man who fills pay envelopes. 

He takes the unemployed off the streets 
and puts them back to work. 

He feeds the hungry. 

He brings back happiness to the miser- 
able. 

He restores joy to the discouraged. 

He is the missionary of good times. 

Let every salesman realize his im- 
portance. 

Let him bear in mind, when he makes 
his daily rounds, that on his accomplish- 
ments depends the fate of the nation. 

Let him get it into his head that he 
is as necessary to his firm as the highest 
executive. 

Without him the wheels of industry 
must stop. 

Salesmanship is vital in every phase of 
life. 

The baby, by its yelling, sells its mother 
on its first drink of milk. 

The sweetest poem languishes unread 
unless it is sold to a publisher. 

The best music, the greatest drama 
must first be sold to a producer. 

The dog, man’s dearest friend, sells his 
desires to his master by pleading eye or 
begging bark. 
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Nature herself is a salesman—the 
beauties of the flowers, the verdant green 
of the trees, the majesty of the moun- 
tains, and the grandeur of the sea—what 
wonderful salesmanship ! 

Successful men are good salesmen. 

Every idea has to be sold—against 
doubt and resistance. 

The first steamboat, the earliest train, 
the old incandescent lamp, the airship 





and the radio—the world’s greatest in- 
ventions, all had to be sold before they 
could revolutionize our lives. 

Let, therefore, no salesman look down 
on his calling. Let none wish he were in 
a different vocation. 

Of all human endeavors salesmanship 
is the greatest. 

And more than ever, the salesman has 
his day now! 


“Parlor Pink” Salesmen 


From “The Witness” 


By Rr. Rev. Irvine P. JouNnson 
Protestant Episcopal Bishop of Denver 


NSTEAD of religion being an opiate, 

it is the most powerful dynamic in 
human life. It has been behind all the great 
revolutions. It was Christ and_ the 
Apostles who turned the Roman Empire 
inside out. It was Mahomet and his fol- 
lowers who upset the East and nearly 
conquered the West. It was Luther and 
Calvin who destroyed the mediaeval the- 
ocracy. It was Cromwell and his Puritan 
associates who changed the character of 
British parliamentary government. 

It was a religious revolt that started 
the American colonies and fostered the 
Revolution. It was an _ anti-religious 
movement that toppled the French 
dynasty, and it is hatred of religion that 
motivates the Russian Soviet which has 
substituted Lenin for Christ and Karl 
Marx for the Evangelists. It is the love 
of God or the hatred of religion that has 
been the dynamic power which has ousted 
the Gods of things as they are, and it is 
the use of those emotions which religion 
invokes or provokes that lies behind the 
Soviet and the Nazi. 

Love and hate are the two powerful 
dynamos in human history. It has been an 
xge-long conflict between those who love 


and those who hate what the other class 
loves. The victims in these conflicts have 
always been the indolent bystanders, who 
lack enough piety to love God or enough 
indictiveness to hate Him. Among these 
indolent bystanders in American society 
are those self-satisfied business men and 
salesmen who have neither the salt of 
religion nor the pepper of atheism. The 
salt has lost its savor and is trodden under 
the feet of men and the eyes are filled 
with the pepper that the other group is 
throwing. If the light of the body is the 
eye, then that delicate instrument is being 
blurred by the pepper that is*being cast. 
What is this pepper? It is the cynical 
literature of the parlor communist. Too 
indolent to worship God and too timid to 
hate Him, these neutral elements compose 
a large part of the population engaged 
in business. Personally I am neither a 
socialist nor a communist. 

I believe in a constitutional government 
based upon the protection of life and 


property, but so adjusted that greed for 


property shall not destroy the right to 
live. It is difficult to achieve but it is 
preferable to tyranny on the one side and 
anarchy on the other. 
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This Month’s 


Best Answers 
to Current 
Objections 














“T Don’t Need Any!” 


A Supply Salesman’s Answer: “TI like 
your frankness, and I will be just as 
frank. I do not know what you need, and 
I certainly am not here to sell you any- 
thing you do not need or cannot immedi- 
ately use. But it will not be long before 
you will be needing something, and it is 
none too early to begin thinking about 
where you can buy your next supply to 
best advantage. Suppose you match ten 
minutes of your time against ten minutes 
of my time. You give me your ideas about 
. .. then I will see if I can make a few 
helpful suggestions.” 


The Same Idea as Used by an Insur- 
ance Salesman: “It is entirely natural, 
Mr. Jones, that you should feel that you 
do not need any more insurance; and I 
appreciate your frankness in telling me so. 
I will be just as frank. I do not know 
what you need, and I certainly am not 
here to sell you anything you don’t need. 
I have no recommendations of any kind 
to make today. All I seek is an opportu- 
nity to help you on a matter which I have 
spent a good many years studying. Sup- 
pose you match ten minutes of your time 
against ten minutes of mine, so you can 
give me your ideas about life insurance. 
Then we will see if I can help you.” 


An Office Specialty Salesman’s Use of 
the Idea: “I realize, Mr. Smith, that if 
you thought you needed a ... you would 
have sent for me. It was because you 
didn’t send for me, that I wanted to meet 
you and talk over the matter with you. 
Believe me, when I say that I am not here 
to sell you anything you don’t need, nor 
will I ask you to buy anything that won’t 
show you a return on your investment of 
at least 15 per cent a year. It may be quite 
unwise for you to buy our equipment at 
all, but I would like to match ten minutes 
of my time against ten minutes of your 
time, and possibly between us we can see 
a way to save your company a very con- 
siderable sum of money. You know I have 
spent years studying just such problems.” 

A Printing Salesman: “You may not 
need any printing, Mr. Doe, but I’m not 
here to sell you just printing, If you are 
like most business men these days, you do 
need more business . . . and that is what 
I would like to discuss with you. Will you 
match ten minutes of your time against 
ten minutes of mine? You tell me some- 
thing about the sort of business you need; 
and perhaps I can make a few worth- 
while suggestions for getting it. Some- 
times you know, it is a good thing to get 
the point of view of an outsider when 
it comes to selling ideas.” 


[39] 








“Stop Me If You've 


Heard This One...” 





A Dollar for 
Your Jokes 


for each story about sales- 
men accepted and published 
in this department one dol- 
lar will be paid. Address 
contributions to Joke Editor, 
THe AMERICAN SALESMAN, 
4660 Ravenswood Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. 











Every salesman should become familiar 
with the late Elbert Hubbard’s descrip- 
tion of a purchasing agent, which is as 
follows: 

“The typical buyer is a man past middle 
life, spare, wrinkled, intelligent, cold, 
passive, noncommittal, with eyes like a 
codfish, polite in contact, but at the same 
time unresponsive, cool, calm and dam- 
nably composed as a concrete post or a 
plaster-of-paris cat; a human petrifica- 
tion with a heart of feldspar and without 
charm or the friendly germ, minus bowels, 
passions or a sense of humor. Happily 
they never reproduce and all of them 
finally go to Hell.”—C. W. Hamilton, 
Franklin, Ohio. 


* +. +. 


Salesman Barrett boarded the Pullman 
car of the train which would take him 
into the territory of his next call. As he 
was planning to take possession of his 
berth, he noticed a feeble, old lady who 
was without a berth, having neglected 
making a reservation in the rush and 


[40] 


bustle of catching the early evening train. 

Barrett gave up his berth to the old 
lady and spent the night sitting up in the 
smoking compartment. 

The next morning when writing his 
usual daily letter to his wife, he wrote: 
“Am feeling a little below par today; 
didn’t get much sleep last night—gave 
berth to an old lady.”—W. K. Goodwin, 
Devils Lake, North Dakota. 


* * * 


Salesman, during argument with hotel 
manager: Tell me the truth now, what 
would you hotel men do if there weren’t 
any traveling salesmen? 

Hotel Manager: We'd fire our house 
detectives.—Thomas Lucas, Valparaiso, 


Indiana. 
* “ a 


What’s this big item on your expense 
account? 

Oh, that’s my hotel bill. 

Well, don’t buy any more hotels.— 
Irwin Jackson, St. Louis, Mo. 


* * ~ 


Book Agent: Now that your little boy 
is going to school, why not buy him an 
encyclopedia? 

Farmer: Naw! Let him walk, the same 
as I had to do.—A. D. Porter, Jefferson 
City, Mo. 





* + * 


Salesman: May I show you my samples? 
If you remember, I executed your last 
order promptly and efficiently. 

Buyer: I gave you no order. 

Salesman: Pardon me, sir, you said, 
“Get out,” and I got-——Mrs Wm. Chiquet, 
Fort Dodge, Iowa. 
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Two little boys were discussing the 
question of what they were going to be 
when they grew up. 

First boy: I'll be a purchasing agent. 

Second boy: I'll be a salesman. 

First boy: Why do you want to be a 
salesman? 

Second boy: Because my father is one. 

First boy: If your father were a jack- 
ass, what would you be then? 

Second boy: I’d be a purchasing agent. 
E. W. Hintsala, New York Mills, Minn. 





” + * 


When things Tooked darkest in the 
spring of 1933, a salesman became dis- 





couraged after a trip around his terri- 
tory that produced hardly any business. 
All he heard was “hard luck” stories. 
Finally he decided to leave the chiselers 
and the gloom behind and jump off the 
high level bridge. 

Just as he was about to jump, a police- 
man approached. “Hey, you,” yelled the 
sympathetic rescuer, “wait a minute, let’s 
talk this over.” 

They paced up and down the bridge for 
an hour. Finally they reached an agree- 
ment, stopped, solemnly shook hands, and 
both jumped off.—C. W. Hamilton, Frank- 
lin, Ohio. 


“Why, one of my machines will do half your work.” 
“Better send me two; then I can retire.”-—Joun R. Murruy, Chicago 
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What Sort of Impression Do You Make? 


(Continued from page 13) 


thing to know your own mind, but it is a 
decidedly bad thing for a salesman to close 
his mind toward new ideas. Business to- 
day is in a state of flux. Never before has 
there been such a wholesale scrapping of 
old ideas, and the need for radically dif- 
ferent sales methods. Plainly no company 
can afford to have in its employ salesmen 
who are hostile to a new point of view. 


The most important consideration in any 
self-appraisal by a salesman these days is 
his executive ability. Prevailing competi- 
tive conditions require much from a sales- 
man. He must not only be a good soldier 
so far as receiving and carrying through 
orders, but he must have the ability to 
sales-manage himself as well. What are 
some of the attributes of a salesman who 
possesses real executive ability? Of 
course, he must have sound judgment. He 
must be able to see the “big chance.” He 
must have driving power and the ability 
to concentrate that power on a weak spot 
in the opposition. Those are just a few 
of the essentials. But being a successful 
executive is largely a matter of doing un- 
pleasant things well. Thus the salesman 
who has executive ability will be spotted 
in an organization by the way he handles 
communications from the office. He 
answers them promptly and completely. 
He does not lay them aside until he feels 
in the mood; he disposes of them on the 
spot, You probably know, if you are call- 
ing on business men, that the best execu- 
tives are invariably those with clean desks. 

There is a saying that you can always 
tell an executive by the condition of his 
desk. When a matter comes up for a de- 
cision, the real executive decides and gets 
rid of the matter. So it is with a salesman, 
he may not have a desk to keep clean, 
but he has the same opportunity to show 
his executive ability in his manner of 


handling routine, especially letters from 
the office. 

One last point. Note on the chart that 
a man is rated according to his appear- 
ance, as well as his ability. You will 
probably dismiss that lightly, feeling that 
you have the bearing, poise and appear- 
ance of a good salesman. We all feel that 
way, naturally. But make this test: Are 
your shoes shined at this very moment? 
Are you wearing clean linen—linen you 
know is the “hall mark” of a gentleman? 
Are your nails clean? Have your clothes 
been pressed? Are you dressed in good 
taste—not conspicuously, but conserva- 
tively as becomes a business man? 

When you have made these tests, aver- 
age the ratings which you have given 
yourself. See if you muster the required 
eighty points average. If not, it might not 
be a bad idea to set out in earnest to bring 
yourself up to grade, by paying a little 
more attention to your weaknesses. 

We have heard a great deal about sales- 
men being born and not made. And it 
cannot be denied that many men are 
“natural” salesmen. But generally speak- 
ing there are very few of the essential 
qualifications to successful salesmanship 
which cannot be developed. 

For example, one salesman often envies 
another his “magnetic personality.” He 
says: “You can’t help liking Tom Smith, 
which is the reason he gets so much busi- 
ness.” If you check up on Tom Smith you 
will probably find that at the bottom of 
his likeable personality is his kindness and 
consideration of the feelings of others. 
You don’t have to be born good looking 
to be kind to others. When you get right 
down to fundamentals, you need not envy 
the natural born salesman at all. He is 
dragging around a great handicap, and 
doesn’t know it. The very fact that the 
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good Lord has favored him with the power 
to make friends easily, causes him to lean 
on that qualification to sell. Valuable as 
the ability to attract friends may be, it 
is not nearly so important as knowing 
your business. And it is an acknowledged 


fact that the more “personality” a sales- 
man has, the less he usually knows about 
his business. Not having to depend on 
such knowledge, he is not especially inter- 
ested in acquiring it. So he is soon passed 
by the man who knows. 


A Good Salesman “Beats Every Bush” 


(Continued from page 16) 


cases with them and explain every fea- 
ture of our line of trucks. 

“You can’t sell trucks (or any other 
product) today unless you know how to 
point out the hidden values in a product. 
I’d go over our trucks point by point 
with every prospect who would look and 
listen. I wouldn’t overlook the small de- 
tails either. For example, on our truck 
we include a fully armored electrical 
system. There'll be no trouble from 
short circuits because we spend perhaps 
$2.00 more than others for each truck, 
putting in a superior wiring system. 
That’s a detail some salesmen might over- 
look, but it is important to the man who 
has had the experience of having a truck 
stalled fifteen miles from town, only to 
find, after much loss of time that it was 
due to some minor failure of the elec- 
trical system. 

“After I had begun to get down to brass 
tacks with prospects who were ready to 
buy, I’d concentrate on convincing those 
buyers that my truck offered a greater 
value per dollar than any other truck the 
buyer might be considering. In our busi- 
ness it frequently happens that some 
dealer will offer a larger trade-in al- 
lowance for an old truck than we can 
possibly offer. When this happens our 
salesman has the difficult job of con- 
vincing the prospect it is to his advantage 
to accept a smaller trade-in allowance and 
buy our truck. In doing this a salesman 
must show value. He must compare our 


truck, specification by specification with 
the other truck the prospect may be con- 
sidering. Many of our dealers and sales- 
men are very successful in this phase of 
selling, because of their confidence in 
the product. 

“A good product greatly simplifies any 
salesman’s job if he will fully utilize the 
advantages that a good product offers. In 
any community, and particularly in small 
communities, everybody watches the other 
fellow. When a couple of our trucks are 
sold in a community people begin to ask 
questions and to watch that truck’s per- 
formance. They want to know how fast 
it will run when fully loaded, how it per- 
forms on Jones Hill, whether it is diffi- 
cult or easy to steer, and something about 
its gasoline consumption. 

“What the owners tell their friends— 
what drivers tell other drivers can be a 
vast help in selling more trucks if the 
salesman keeps in close touch with every 
owner and circulates enough to follow up 
all leads obtained in this way. These 
points I have mentioned may seem to be 
so simple, so fundamental, and so obvi- 
ous that they are scarcely worth repeat- 
ing but we have found them worth while 
in building our business.” 

In my talk with Mr. Bush I was con- 
stantly impressed with the fact that he 
is not interested in any knockout plan 
or idea that will create a lot of immediate 
business can be 


business, unless that 


handled so as to create future business. 
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The Trial of John Doe— Salesman 


(Continued from page 32) 


place, One, it is presumed that like that 
of every other underwriter, your business 
is pretty well divided among various 
classes of prospects. 

Doe: Yes. 

Atty. for P.: That wasn’t a question. 
There are, for instance, salaried folk, 
executives and clerks; professional peo- 
ple, women—well you know what the 
possibilities are. Now, Mr. Doe, would 
you tell the court which class of these 
you’ve been most successful with, in the 
last year, both as to amount— 

Doe: Eh? 

Atty. for P.: And to lives. 

Doe: (After thinking a moment, starts 
to rise.) I don’t know if I should answer 
that. I ought to consult with my counsel. 
If you’ll— 

Judge: Who do you think you are, 
Harry Sinclair? Stay there, my good man, 
and tell the court. 

Doe: Well, let’s see, which, yes, I’ve 
done best with salaried people—I guess. 

Atty. for P.: (To Jury.) He’s done best 
with the salaried people. He guesses! And 
having guessed that, my dear Doe, may 
the court assume that you have made an 
effort to spend most of your time with 
these prospects that gave you the greatest 
amount of your business? 

Doe: Why—uh—Say, Y’know I had an 
interesting case last week. Like to tell 
you about it. I think it was Monday after 
dinner, I said to my wife, Jane, I said, 
you know old Bill Kuntz works down with 
Etterschlag and Shultz, I think P’ll— 

Judge: Silence, V'll fine you for con- 
tempt. Did you or did you not allocate, 
distribute, assign and disseminate your 


time in the manner suggested by counsel? 
Doe: No. 
Judge: Then don’t waste the time of 
the jury. They all had an interesting case 
last week. And most of ’em have told it. 





Atty. for P.: How many interviews, Mr. 


Doe, do you require to make one sale? 
Doe: Do I have to answer that? 
Judge: Can you? 

Doe: No. 

Judge: Well, tell the nice man, please. 

Doe: 1 can’t answer that. 

Atty. for P.: Can you tell me the exact 
commission value to you of every sales 
contact you make? 

Doe: (Brightly.) Yes, 50 and nine 5’s. 
Easy. 

Atty. for P.: No, no, no. Of every con- 
tact, not of every sale. What’s a call worth 
to you, whether you sell or not? And 
what’s the value to you of an interview? 

Doe: (Bites fingernails in silence.) 

Judge: I think we can safely say the 
witness doesn’t know. Are you going to 
waste much more time on him? 

Atty. for P.: No, your honor. One or 
two more questions and he’s through. I 
want to ask the witness did he ever see 
the items I am about to introduce in evi- 
dence before the honorable court, viz., 
notably, and to wit one blue booklet, Con- 
trol Book, one grey booklet, Inventory 
Booklet, and one sheet, Quarterly Sum- 
mary (holds them up). Recognize them? 

Doe: (Gets off stand and peers closely 
at exhibits.) Hmmm. Oh yes, yes, but I— 
you see I’m an old hand at this business, 
been at it five years, you know, and I— 

Atty. for D.: The Defense, your honor, 
has already shown, that the witness does 
not purport to be a bookkeeper. 

Atty. for P.: I have some depositions, 
your honor, from men whose worst ene- 
mies wouldn’t call them bookkeepers. May 
I bring them as testimony before the 
court? 

Judge: Who are these deponents? 

Atty. for P.: Connecticut Mutual Sales- 
men, every one of them. 

Judge: You bet you can, but the court 
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will read them, if you please. (Reads let- 
ters of testimony from various agents who 
have been testing the Company’s system 
of Time Control.) 

Judge: Most estimable and enlighten- 
ing depositions. The case will now be 
closed for the defense. (Defense attorney 
is sitting at the table with head on arms.) 
The case will now be closed for the de- 
fense! (Defense attorney doesn't stir.) 
The defense has collapsed. Proceed to a 
summary of your case. 

Atty. for P.: Your honor, ladies and 
gentlemen of the jury, I plan no bom- 
bastic close. I know, my friends, that I 
should only insult the intelligence and at- 
tentiveness of all of you if I summed up 
what has been demonstrated here. There- 
fore, I will only submit, and beg you to 
reflect on it with sincerity, that in the 
person of this miserable defendant ac- 
cused and I believe convicted of squander- 
ing his own time and of negating much 
of his own effort, yet genuinely uncon- 
scious of his fault, each and every one of 
you is on trial. Acquit him, my friends, 
and you testify to a shocking lack of 
knowledge of yourselves, and of what are 
the elements of success. 


Judge: Ladies and gentlemen of the 
jury, in giving you those instructions with 
which it is my prerogative to guide you 
toward the reaching of your decision, I 
know of no better point of departure than 
‘the closing sentence of the learned coun- 
sel wherein he referred to “knowledge of 
yourselves.” We have known it as an 
axiom from our youth that “A house di- 
vided against itself cannot stand.” We 
may say with equal verity and truth that 
“A man divided against himself cannot 
stand.” We have had exposed before us 
this morning the spectacle, ludicrous were 
it not at bottom tragic, of a life insurance 
man so divided. We have on the one hand 
the plaintiff, Doe, industrious, ambitious, 
conscientious—earnestly striving toward 
that realization of his capacities which 
will spell out success for him. On the 


other hand we have the defendant, Doe, 
neglecting whether through ignorance or 
heedlessness, to attempt any evaluation 
of those capacities, so that through their 
proper use and direction success can be 
measured attained. We have the 
plaintiff, Doe, amazedly discovering that 
others no better qualified to run, are leav- 
ing him behind in the race, while the de- 
fendant, Doe, so far neglects to enlighten 
him, that he is running in the dark. 


and 


Doe is divided against himself. He has 
ignored the Socrates, 
“Know yourself,” corollary, 
“Know what you are doing.” That part 
of him which is eager to get ahead has 
called before us for judgment on that 


admonition of 
and its 


part of him which is a drag. 

Our duty it seems to me is clear. It is 
that we must serve upon the Defendant 
an order for specific performance. The 
depositions that have been read in this 
court this morning, depositions written 
and attested to by good solid citizens of 
our community ‘whom we know to have 
integrated their past experience with their 
present efforts and their future ambitions, 
whom we know—not to be divided against 
themselves—those depositions and_ the 
booklets here entered as exhibits to which 
they relate, leave us no room for hesita- 
tion or question as to what the perform- 
ance should be. 

Therefore, ladies and gentlemen of the 
jury, I adjure you, that out of deference 
to yourselves and the court, and as a 
lesson to all life insurance men, you here 
and now acclaim the justice of this ver- 
dict—that the said John Doe, defendant 
in the case of Doe vs. Doe shall be here 
and now ordered, enjoined and con- 
strained to apply himself henceforth and 
hereafter to the Company’s Time Control 
plan, and that the inevitable fruits of 
that application in progress, in money, 
and in contentment shall be awarded as 
damages to the plaintiff. And you who 
do so acclaim, raise your right hand and 
say aye-—Court is adjourned. 











A Department to Help You 
Travel Better for Less Money 


Hotel and Travel News 


No doubt you have noticed how railroad 
traffic has picked up, particularly in the 
western divisions since the new low rates 
went into effect. Low fares are still an ex- 
periment, but barring drastic inflation 
they are likely to stay. According to cur- 
rent data released by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission the new fares have pro- 
duced an increase of 15 per cent in 
passenger miles, and a 2 per cent increase 
in gross income. The railroads are hard 
at work trying to perfect the “rail-car” 
to compete with busses and privately 
owned automobiles. Recently an Austrian 
rail-car, made by Daimler, was tested out. 
It developed a speed of 80 miles per hour. 
Goodyear has perfected a new type of 
pneumatic tire, with a special flange which 
prevents serious results from “flats,” that 
will soon be generally used on this light 
type of equipment. 


> * ~ 


Better Weather Forecasts 


Salesmen who like to pick up weather 
broadcasts on their radio as they drive 
from one town to another, and thus be in 
a position to give weather-minded cus- 
tomers the “inside” dope on tomorrow’s 
weather, will be interested to know that 
a new program for increasing the ac- 
curacy of weather reporting will be 
launched July 1 by the Weather Bureau. 
This new program among other things, 
calls for more “upper air” stations—i.e., 
soundings by airplane. This work will be 
under the jurisdiction of the War and 
Navy departments, acting in cooperation 
with the Weather Bureau. 


* * _ 
First Air Sleeper a Success 


If you use the airways to get about your 
territory be of good cheer, for you will 
soon be able to go to bed in a plane just 
as you do on a train. The first sleeper 
plane service was formally opened Satur- 
day, May 5, between Dallas, Ft. Worth 
and Los Angeles. Using 12-passenger 


[46] 


Curtiss-Wright Condor transport planes 
cruising at approximately 160 miles an 
hour, the new service brings the terminal 
cities within eleven hours of each other. 
The interior of the sleeper plane is ar- 
ranged into six sections holding two 
passengers each. For day flights the seats 
are of the lounge chair type and at night 
are convertible into upper and lower 
berths, three of each on each side of the 
cabin. 


* - * 


What Causes Automobile 
Accidents? 


At last, state police are beginning to 
deal with the traffic problem in a sensible 
way. Several states have recently moved 
to increase the speed of cars on highways 
instead of holding it down. Every sales- 
man who drives a car knows that more 
accidents result from people poking 
along than from speeding. One of the 
most common causes of accidents on high- 
ways is poorly adjusted headlights. A 
check-up of cars made in Pennsylvania by 
the director of safety of the highway de- 
partment of that state showed that 65.9 
per cent of the lights inspected were in 
need of adjustment. This, too, in a state 
where inspection is compulsory. 

Attention to little details like adjust- 
ment of lights for night driving, of brakes, 
steering apparatus and wind shield wipers 
will help you to keep out of accidents. 


* * * 


Pittsburgh “Plus” Plan for Hotels 


Along with other things hotel rates 
have gone up. For the year 1933 the aver- 
age room rate was almost one-third below 
the 1929 high; this means that a salesman 
who paid $3.00 a day in 1929 got his room 
for. $2.00 in 1933. Recent increases in costs, 
particularly costs under the NRA code, 
have made it necessary for most hotels to 
increase room rates in order to operate at 
a profit. This is being done by hotels get- 
ting together, usually locally or section- 
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ally, and agreeing upon a mutually ac- | 
ceptable rate schedule. A leader in this | 


movement is F. L. 


AnpreEws, president | 


of the Pittsburgh Hotel Men’s Associa- | 


tion. The Pittsburgh hotels have worked 


out a “code” which is being adopted by | 


other local hotel organizations all over 
the country. Since salesmen are the larg- 


est users of hotel accommodations, they | 


will be interested in the details of this 
“code.” Only “minimum” rates are af- 


fected, which means that while hotels | 


operating under a local agreement are 


not permitted to extend any favors in the | 


way of below minimum rates to their 
salesmen guests, there is nothing in the 


code to prevent them from giving a par- | 
ticularly good customer a $5.00 room for | 


the minimum rate. The Pittsburgh “plus” 
plan follows: 

All hotels agreed to adhere to minimum 
single and double rates for rooms with 
bath and without as listed on a schedule 


that was made a part of the agreement. | 
(The rates represent an increase of fifty | 


cents a day for all 
rooms. ) 

Minimum weekly rates are to be six 
times minimum daily rates. 


Theatrical rates are to be $1.00 a day 


less than regular rates. (This approxi- | 


mately was already the practice.) 
The minimum day rate is to be one- 
half the overnight rate. 


minimum-priced | 


A committee of three was elected to | 
investigate alleged deviations. Authority | 
was given the committee to engage an in- 


vestigator if necessary. 
Each deviation is punishable by a fine 
of not less than $25. 


* * > 


Two salesmen were sitting in the back | 


seat of a bus traveling through Tennessee. 


One of them looked out and saw a sign | 


“Gasoline 8c Tax 8c.” “That gives me an 
idea,” he said to his friend, “for a defini- 
tion of gasoline: GASOLINE: A volatile 
liquid, commonly distilled from petroleum, 
used principally for taxation.” 


* * * 


And speaking of Southern busses you | 
will be sorry to learn that the bus com- | 


panies and railroads in the Old South have 
patched up their rate quarrel. The rail- 
roads have agreed to abolish cut-rate ex- 
cursions and to maintain passenger rates 
at not less than 2c a mile, The bus opera- 
tors agree to maintain minimum rates and 
cut out party rates end free passes. 














“The Most Valuable 
Book on Selling 
I Have Ever Read”’ 


That is what W. W. Ziege, 
general sales manager, the 
Stayform Company, says 
about the latest Dartnell 
‘“‘How”’ book for salesmen— 


STEPS TO THE 
ORDER 


By J. C. Aspley 


This little book condenses 
into 140 pages the most suc- 
cessful plans and methods 
of creative selling developed 
by ‘“‘ace” producers in all 
lines of business. 


Send $1.00 for Your Copy— 
Money Back If You Want It 


The Dartnell Corporation 
4660 Ravenswood Avenue 
CHICAGO 
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Classified Advertisements—80 cents a line of sir words, $3.20 minimum—No Display 


SERVICES 








SELL KNUDSEN TYPEWRITER RIBBON 
Reviver. Saves three-fourths of ribbon expense 
and gives uniformly clear copy. Wide field for 
quantity and single unit sales. Its economy and 
efficiency make immediate sales easy. No in- 
vestment required and liberal commissions paid 
with full commissions on repeat orders. Outfit 
sells for one-fifty. Territorial rights to success- 
ful agents. Your chance to build a permanent 





business. Address KNUDSEN LABORATORIES, 
Sixth Floor, Bankers Trust Building, Indian- 
apolis, Indiana. 

GARMENT BOX SALESMEN — EXPD. 





| of the 


THE GLOVER’S LABORATORY wants sales 
organizations and salesmen to distribute their 
new Arbo Shampoo and Arbo Scalp treatment. 
This product has distinct merit—it sells and 
repeats, it moulds the preference of the public 
to its use. Samples will be sent to any part 
U. S. A. upon receipt of 25 cents to 


| eover cost of shipping and packing. Address: 


THE GLOVER’S LABORATORY, 2038 Jenifer Street, 
Madison, Wisconsin. 


USE OUR 5TH AVENUE ADDRESS on your 
stationery and secure prestige (great asset). 
We receive mail, telegrams, and telephone mes- 





sages and remail same to you daily. $2.00 
monthly. NEw YorK MAIL ServVICcE, 15 Park 
Row. Also, 210-5th Ave., New York. (Est. 1919) 


assured ; must have car. Apply 10-2 p. m. BEIER 


| 
Chicago and central states; liberal commission | 
& Co., 320 E. North Water St., Chicago, IIl. 






























Your Salesmen Will Appreciate 
THE AMERICAN SALESMAN 


Nearly five hundred concerns have THE AMERICAN SALESMAN 
sent to their salesmen at home because it helps them to make 
more money for themselves and for the company. It is the only 
magazine published to meet the needs of salesmen who are ‘ 





: } 
already successful, and who are determined to make good where 
they are with what they have. It is not a “canvassers” magazine. 
The regular annual subscription price (12 issues) is $1.50. There is a special } 


group price, when five or more subscriptions are placed at one time by one 
company, of $1.00 a subscription. Check should accompany order. 


DarTNELL Pustiications, INc. 
4660 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 


Gentlemen: Please send THe AMERICAN SALESMAN to the salesmen whose 
names are listed on the attached sheet for one year. Our check at the rate 
of $1.00 for each subscription is enclosed. 
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Blanks for Salesmen 
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COMPOSITE of twenty different 
| permanen application — blanks. 
~ "The best features of all these 

* blanks have been retained, and the 
immaterial features discarded. It is 
searching without being inquisitive. 
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We can furnish you with any quan- 


Some of over 900 Concerns Which Use eit | , a 
Dartnell Standard Application Blanks tity of these standard blanks, for less 


Barrett Company Transcontinental Oil Co, than it would cost you to have the type 

Crown Cork & Seal Co. Model Brassiere Co. set alone. Prices: 

W. A. Sheaffer Pen Co. Wachusett Shirt Co. 

Fitzpatrick Brothers Oakley Chemical Co. 

Cheney Bros. R. A. Johnston & Co. Less than 100 blanks...............7¢ each 

Humphrey & Company J. R. Gordon 4 

M. N. Arnold Shoe Co. H. L. Beach Co. 100 and less than 250. be each 

Viewwrect Products Co. The Boneay See Co. 250 and less than 500... 5e each 

Hunt, Helm erris e Upson Co. = 

Royal Typewriter Co. Brewster Gordon & Co. 500 and less than 1000....... 4e each 

Frederick Stearns Co. Simmons Boardman 

Iten Biscuit Co. Sill Stove Wks. 1000 amd OVC ieccccccccccccceed@ each 

wei Pa paar mae Nga Your firm name imprinted at the top 

Seetgentet County Corp. Santon a Co. of first page; $1.50 for first hundred, 
e ‘ molive Co n oa 

fm Ane Co. Dixie Culvert Go. . and 50c for each additional hundred. 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION, Publishers 


4660 RaveNswoop AveNvVE, CHICAGO 
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tothe OPEN MIND 


Apve RTISING that influences buying 
decisions and buying habits in the home enters 
through an open door to an open mind. This 
is the pathway of advertising’s four greatest 
selling mediums... and the most economical, 
flexible and readily controlled of these is Mass 
Plan—Direct Home-Distribution of Advertis- 
ing and Samples. With A.D.A. Service and 
Merchandising Cooperation it is proving 
highly effective for many of America’s largest 
national advertisers. 


MASS PLAN 


Distrihuted-to-the-Home 
ADVERTISING 


Write for a copy of “Mass Plan Advertising”— 
it tells how to sell more at less cost... free to 
Advertising and Sales Executives 























The ADVERTISING DISTRIBUTORS 
of AMERICA, INC. | 


EXECUTIVE AND NATIONAL SALES OFFICES 
444 Maptson AVENvE, New York, N.Y. | 


ZONE OFFICES THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES 


























